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Notes. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 


Since I issued my privately printed work 
on ‘The Reades of Blackwood Hill and 
Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry,’ in June of last year, 
I have collected some more notes in illustra- 
tion of the Johnsonian section. My book 
was fortunate enough to win very high praise 
from a variety of critics, and I hope that 
these additional memoranda, slight though 
many of them be, may be considered worthy 
of record in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Nathaniel Johnson.—As long ago as 6 Oct., 
1855, T. G. L., of Lichfield, communicated 
to ‘N. & Q.’ a brief note (1 S. xii. 266) 
saying that he possessed a letter written by 
the Doctor’s brother, Nathaniel Johnson, 
to his mother at Lichfield, in which he alluded 
to Samuel “ scarcely using him with common 
civility,’ and expressed his intention to 
“‘go to Georgia in about a fortnight.” Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill mentions this in his edition 
of Boswell (vol. i. p. 90, foot-note). Mr. 
A. C. Lomax, J.P., of Lichfield, a veteran 
Johnsonian who treasures many precious 
relics of the Doctor bequeathed to him by his 
father, the writer of the note alluded to, 
has kindly supplied me with a tracing of this 
most interesting letter, carefully made by 
Mrs. Lomax. Mr. Lomax believes that 


_Dr. Birkbeck Hill, when staying at Lichfield, 


made a copy of the letter; but I am not 


aware that it has ever been printed before 
now* :— 
Johnson Bookseller 


in 
Li 
Hox! Moree ichfield. 

id not receive your letter soon 
Yesterday to send the Burton Shop ok ¥ 
Carrier but I will send it next Week & with it all 
y° Bills that I can recollect to be Due either on 

urton side or any where else. Mr Gresley owes 
Nothing besides y* Bill due to my Father you will 
find it in M' Gresleys Book I think y* Books where 
y® State...... tof Salmon, Bibliotheca Bis...... bound 
up in a Dark plain......on Back is for Pincher 
.....-besides three or four Magazines...... Numbers of 
Stackhouse’s History...... in y* Shop both for Him 
Mr Wh......of Egington Mr Phili »s owes Not...... 
They that want Magazines...... M Morrice he owes 
or a be......M" Nichols he owes for 3 befor......M¥ 
Huchinson Mt Whitam......owes for an old Hudibras 
2......these live all......Burton......You may send to 
Mr Dymoke by ordering it to be left at Mt Town- 
rows in Burton & to M' Philips by ordering it to be 
left at M* Shorthouses white Smith in Burton, I 
have neither ony | nor Credit to buy one Qr of 
yg It is true I did make a Positive oe ain for 
a Shop at Stourbridge in which I believe I might 
have lived happily & had I gone when I first de- 
sired it none of these Crimes had been committed 
which have given both you & me so much trouble. 
I dont know if you ever denied me part of y° Work- 
ing Tools but you never told me you would give or 
lend them me. As to My Brothers assisting me I 
had but little Reason to expect it when He would 
scarce ever use me with common civility & to whose 
Advice was y’ unwillingness you to 
my going to Stourbridge. If I should ever be able 
I would make my Stourbridge friends amends for 
y° trouble and charge I have put them to. I know 
not nor do I much care in what Way of life I shall 
hereafter live, but this I know y‘it shall be an honest 
one and y* it cant _be more unpleasant y" some part 
of my Life Past, I believe I shall go to Georgia in 
about a fortnight, Cottons things I will send. 

I thank you heartily for your generous forgive- 
ness & your Prayers which pray continue. Have 
Courage my dear Mother God will bear youthrough 
all your troubles If my Brother did design doin 
thing for Iam him & than 
nim give my Service to him & my Siste i 
well, Iam Dear 

Mother your Affectionate 
and obedient Son 


* Since this was set up in t' T have learnt that 
the letter was printed ieene not in full, and with 
some trifling errors) in The Evening Standard for 
A e i 
reeman, Vicar of 
+ This omission, and those that follow, ari 
from the fact that one section of the letter is sie. 


ing, having split off at the folds. 
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Boswell described old Michael Johnson 
as afflicted with “a general sensation of 
gloomy wretchedness,” and no phrase could 
better describe the state of mind indicated 
by this unhappy letter. If Michael trans- 
mitted ‘‘a vile melancholy” to his elder 
son, his younger son must have inherited 
at least an equal share of it. We have no 
knowledge of what Nathaniel Johnson's 
troubles were, but it is difficult to explain 
this letter except on the supposition that, 
while assisting his mother in the business, 
he had been discovered in some act of 
dishonesty. He says that, had his wish to 
start in business at Stourbridge not been 
thwarted, ‘“‘ none of these Crimes had been 
committed which have given both you & 
me so much trouble’; and declares that in 
whatever way of life he shall hereafter 
live, “it shall be an honest one.”’ Finally, 
he thanks his mother for her ‘“‘ generous 
forgiveness.’”’ He appears not only to have 
considered himself badly treated by his 
brother, but also to have complained to his 
mother that she had not supplied him with 
a share of the working tools—possibly tools 
for book-binding. 

The letter bears no date, but as he sends 
his service to “my sister” it must have 
been written after Samuel’s marriage on 
9 July, 1735. Nathaniel himself died in 
March, 1736/7, aged only twenty-four. 
There is also nothing to tell us where it was 
written, but from the internal evidence we 
should conclude that he was running a 
small branch of the business at Burton-on- 
Trent. The ‘‘ Mr. Gresley ’’ mentioned was 
no doubt one of the Gresleys of Drakelow, 
near Burton ; he seems to have dealt before 
with Michael Johnson. 

The reference to Stourbridge is of interest. 
His uncle Dr. Joseph Ford had lived there 
until his death in 1721; and his uncle 
Nathaniel Ford had also been a mercer 
in the town. At the date of this letter he 
probably had a cousin there ; while Gregory 
Hickman, stepson of Dr. Ford and brother 
of Nathaniel Ford’s wife, was a prominent 
townsman. Gregory Hickman had assisted 
Samuel Johnson in 1731; and we may 
safely include him among the “ Stourbridge 
friends” whom Nathaniel Johnson hoped 
some day to repay for the trouble and 
expense to which he had put them. Pro- 
bably old Mrs. Johnson dissuaded her son 
from his project of going “to Georgia in 
about a fortnight.” 

Namesakes of Michael Johnson.—In my 
book I showed (p. 258) that there was, 


during the period 1663-81, living at Trent-| p 


ham (where we know that the Doctor’s 
father stayed in 1716) a shoemaker named 
Michael Johnson, who had a son Michael 
baptized in 1667. Shakespearean students 
are, I believe, familiar with a Michael 
Johnson living at Stratford in the seven- 
teenth century. T. J. M., of Stafford, 
pointed out some years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(6 S. x. 465) that a Michael Johnson was. 
Mayor of Chester in 1702. And from 
Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks and Watches and their. 
Makers,’ 2nd ed., 1904, I learn that there 
was a Michael Johnson, of Barnard Castle, 
Durham, who was admitted to the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1687, one watch by 
him being dated about 1720. It is also 
worth noting that one Michael Johnson was. 
married to Ann Hestin, of Stretton upon- 
Dunsmore, near Rugby, on 15 Sept., 1746, 
at Lichfield Cathedral; and that a Samuel 
Johnson was married there, on 8 Sept., 1732,. 
to Margaret Lewis. 

Mr. B. Tachella, of Derby, points out to. 
me that the Rev. Richard Johnson, who was. 
vicar of St. Werburgh’s in that town from 
1608 until his death in 1629 (see J. Charles: 
Cox’s ‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ vol. iv. 
p. 174), had three sons: Richard, baptized 
in 1611; Edward, baptized in 1613; and 
Michael, buried in 1629. It was at St. 
Werburgh’s that Samuel Johnson elected 
to marry the widow Porter in 1735; and 
Mr. Tachella is inclined to believe that he 
chose that church because of a kinsman’s 
connexion with it over a century before. 
There is, however, no evidence of any family 
connexion between the Rev. Richard John- 
son and Michael Johnson, of Lichfield, and 
the ignorance the Doctor expressed of his 
father’s ancestry seems to negative the idea 
that he was influenced by any such tradition. 
Mr. Tachella tells me that Richard Johnson 
is mentioned by Cotton Mather in his 
‘Magnalia Christi Americana ” (1702) as the 
head master of Derby School, where he 
educated the famous John Cotton, pastor of 
Boston, up to 1597; and that he was an 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge: With 
reference to a possible connexion of the 
Doctor’s ancestry with Derby, my discovery 
must be borne in mind that Michael Johnson, 
as early as 1686, had been within an ace 
fo marrying the daughter of a Derby 
tradesman. 

Michael Johnson's A —In ‘ Who’s 
Who’ for 1907 Joseph William Johnson, 
LL.D., F.S.A., of Beau Manor, Maidstone, 
is described as 
“eldest son of Abraham Johnson,. descendant of 
r. Johnson, Archdeacon of Leicester, founder of 


ry 
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the great public school Uppingham, 1584; also 
collateral descendant of the famous lexicographer 
Dr. Samuel Johnson.” 

If this implies, as it would seem to do, 
that famous lexicographer” was 
descended from the founder of Uppingham 
School, it would be of great interest to hear 
from Dr. Joseph William Johnson, who 
appears to have written much on historical 
subjects, what was the exact line of descent 
by which William Johnson of Great Cubley, 
Derbyshire—Michael’s father—who must 
have been born before 1640, and who is 
supposed to have been a son of the soil, 
derived from the venerable founder of 1584. 

Isaac Johnson.—In his ‘ Annals’ Dr. 
Johnson, speaking of his visit to London in 
1712, when his mother stayed in Little 
Britain, remarks: ‘“‘I seem to remember, 
that I played with a string and a bell, 
which my cousin Isaac Johnson gave me” 
(‘Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. Birkbeck 
Hill, vol. i. p. 184, foot-note). In my 
chapter on Andrew Johnson (p. 224) I 
suggested that Isaac, though his baptism 
is not recorded at Birmingham, was probably 
a son of Andrew, whose wife, Sarah Fisher, 
had relatives christened Isaac. It is, how- 
ever, worth noting that in Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 
2nd ed., 1904, I find an Isaac Johnson who 
was of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1705 
(a watch by him is dated 1720), and who 
could not have been a son of Andrew; and 
another Isaac Johnson, who was admitted 
to the Clockmakers’ Company in 1723. The 
Doctor’s remark makes it very possible that 
his cousin Isaac Johnson lived in London. 

Cancelled legacy to Dr. Johnson.—In The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1784, part ii. 
pp. 889-91, is given a long abstract of the 
will of Richard Russell, Esq., who died 
30 Sept., 1784, at his house in Bermondsey, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

*2.000/. to be laid out in erecting and placing up 
&@ monument, to perpetuate my memory, in the 
parish church of St. John, Southwark, aforesaid. 

“And the further sum of 100/. I give to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, now or late of Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, upon condition he writes an epitaph, to 
inscribed on my said monument.” 

The will was executed on 10 April, 1784 ; 
and by a codicil dated two days later he 
revoked the legacy to Dr. Johnson, and gave 
it to the Rev. John Grose (1758-1821), 
F.S.A., a divine of whom there is some 
account in the ‘D.N.B.’ Accompanying the 
abstract is a portrait of the testator, and a 
tabular pedigree showing his descent from 
the Russells of Rowley Regis. Russell’s 
legacy is noted also in Manning’s ‘ Surrey,’ 


vol. iii. p. 613. Whether Russell was: 
personally acquainted with Johnson, or why 
he altered his mind so quickly as to the 
epitaph, I have not discovered. Perhaps 
the Doctor’s ill-health had something to do 
with it: on the very day of Russell’s codicil 
he wrote to Dr. Taylor as to his weak con-- 
dition. ALEYN LyELt Reape. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


TAXES IN ENGLAND DURING THE. 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. 


ABOUT a year ago I ventured to inquire - 
through the medium of ‘ N. & Q.’ for infor- 
mation upon the system of assessing taxes 
in England during the Tudor period. The 
fact that my query has so far met with no 
answer induces me to believe that hitherto. 
the matter has received little attention. 
I may therefore perhaps be pardoned if I 
say something more about it, in the hope- 
that light may be thrown upon so important 
and obscure a question. 

The subsidies voted from time to time- 
by Parliament during the thirteenth and 
succeeding centuries were in a great measure 
experiments in the art of taxation. Their: 
manifest object was to reach the pockets 
of all members of the commonwealth, 
irrespective of the nature of their tenure. 
The feudal obligation touched the purses. 
of those only whose land was held by knight- 
service. Thus the townsfolk, the soccagers,. 
and the free-farmers, to say nothing of the: 
villens, escaped taxation. It is a matter of 
grave doubt to me whether the last class. 
were ever intended to be included personally. 
The 1297—25 Edw. I.—subsidy was to be- 
levied from the “ prodes hommes du reaume.”” 
This must mean the “probi et legales 
homines ” of the law-books—men qualified 
to sue in the King’s courts, to act as jurors, 
and otherwise to exercise the fullest political 
rights and duties. The 1301 subsidy is. 
stated to have been more drastic in its.appli-- 
cation, and certainly drew from poorer men. 
But so far as I have been able to check it by 
contemporary Inquisitions P.M. villens were 
not assessed (see Yorks Arch. Soc. Rec. 
Series, vols. xvi., xxi.). These taxes were 
confined to personalty, and were really 
levied chiefly on farm stock and produce, and. 
in the towns stock-in-trade and furniture. 
The assessors were local men, and certainly © 
treated the taxpayers with great liberality. - 
Indeed, to form one’s opinion of the condi- - 


| 
| 
| 
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tion of the country from these returns would 
lead to the conclusion that England was 
desperately poor as compared with what, 
from other sources of information, we know 
to have been the case. 


one-half or less of what was due. Below the 
5l. and 10/. limit the tax seems to have been 
/only 2d. in the pound on lands, and ld. 
/on goods, up to 5l.; above that sum the 
'goods are taxable, like the lands, at 2d. 


At a later period efforts were made to in the pound. It will be seen, therefore, 
change this ad valorem system of taking a that the 5/. landholder pays 5s., while the 
sum proportionate to the actual wealth of | 4/. holder gets off with 8d.; in the same 
the individual for a species of graduated way the owner of 9/. worth of goods pays 
poll-tax, with a minimum of one or three 18d., but if he have 10/. he is mulcted 6s. 8d. 
groats (the former in 1379, the latter in The largest contributor in the Agbrigg and 
1381). The odiousness of this tax was not | Morley Wapentakes is Sir Henry Saville, 
justified by the way in which it was levied. | who is credited with the respectable income 
The Wat Tyler myth has long been disposed of 400/. in land. The largest owners of 
of; and any one taking the trouble to personalty appear to be three wealthy 
examine the returns must be convinced that | tradesmen of Wakefield—Richard Pymond, 
the minimum sum was accepted from a Christopher Field, and Robert Cookson. 
great many who could well have afforded Each of these men is rated at 80/. worth of 


to pay at a higher rate. But it is clear that | 
by this time no distinctions between the 
probi and the nativi ’’ were any longer 
observed. Indeed, the latter class had 
by now shrunk to such a limited number | 
that they were not worth treating separately. 
A well-to-do villen might bring up his son 
as an ecclesiastic of high rank or a judge, as 
was at least reported of the Paston ancestor ;_ 
or if he were a man of fighting qualifications 
he might distinguish himself in the wars 
like Sir Robert de Salle. On the other 
hand, many freeholds had become so small 
that the holders were hardly deemed worthy 
of exercising political privileges. Statutes 
were passed limiting the franchise, which 
had once been inherent in the “ probus et | 
legalis homo ” irrespective of the size of his 
holding, to the tenant of a forty-shilling 
freehold or of a five-pound free-farm. But 
although the assessment of these earlier 
subsidies was carried out somewhat capri- 
ciously, and with the manifest intention of | 
letting off the taxpayer with as small a sum 
as possible, the principle is fairly intelligible. 
When, however, we come to a later period, 
represented by the frequent subsidies 
granted to the Tudor sovereigns, the method 
of assessment becomes more obscure, and 
finally seems to present insuperable diffi- | 
culties. 

In the published returns for a portion | 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire (Thoresby | 
Soc., vols. ix. and xi.) of a subsidy levied | 


goods. These are extraordinary cases: 
the average landholder has from 5/. to 101., 
and the average non-landholder from 101. 
to personal estate. 
Notwithstanding all incongruities and the 


‘additional difficulty arising from the differ- 
ence between the amounts assessed and the 
actual sums paid, so far we have what may 


reasonably be assumed to be an attempt to 
value the real and personal property of the 
taxpayers. It is fairly conceivable that in 
estimating the estate of the landholders 
the actual rents were taken into considera- 
tion, though it is hard to believe that many 
gentlemen who cut a brave figure in the 
Visitations were possessed of no greater 
properties than are here credited to them. 
In the same way it may be assumed that a 
rough estimate, on very broad lines, of the 
personalty was made in every case. Here 
again it may be noted how infrequently a 
relationship between the status of the better- 
class taxpayer and the contemporary gentle- 
man of the heraldic Visitations is discovered. 
The names of Pymond, Field, and Cookson 
are not to be found in the 1564 Visitation, 
though one would have thought that 
men of such wealth would have either 
founded families themselves or mated their 


daughters with members of the recognized 


gentry. 

But when we pass from this to later 
examples of assessment “still the wonder 
grows.” In 1621, 19 James I., a subsidy 


33 Hen. VIII., the basis of assessment was completed, of which the return for the 
adopted appears to have been 1s. inthe pound | Wapentake of Skyrack has been printed 
on freeholds over 5l., and 8d. in the pound | by the Thoresby Society. This may be said 
on personalty of 101. and over where no to be late for the Tudor period, but it is 
freehold is owned. For some reason which the only one of which I have returns complete 
does not appear, this is not always kept to | enough to venture to quote it, and from the 
in the returns, many of the sums paid both earlier ones of which I have obtained 
for personalty and freehold estate being | extracts I judge this to be a fairly average 
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specimen of the way in which these esti- 
mates were made. Between 1545 and 1621 
the wealth of England had increased enor- 
mously ; rents had gone up exorbitantly ; 
money had circulated lavishly through the 
country. One would naturally expect that 
in even out-of-the-way places like the 
West Riding of Yorkshire the taxable value 
would have very much increased. But 
what do we find? The largest property 
owner on the list is Sir Thomas Bland with 
20/., upon which he is assessed 1/. 6s. 8d., 
or ls. 4d. in the pound. Sir Richard 
Hawksworth and William Arthington, Esq., 
have the same. A very few of the gentry 
have estates ranging from 41. to 131. 6s. 8d. ; 
a much larger number, with the bulk of the 
yeomanry, from 20s. to 3l. The personal 
estates are quite insignificant, ranging, with 
evidently artificial uniformity, from 3/. to 
6l. Of the latter Leeds can boast only one 
—John Harrison, the munificent benefactor ; 
and there are but three other men on the 
whole list with as much as 5/. to their credit. 
On this huge personalty they pay at the rate 
of ls. in the pound. There is no material 
difference in the state of things in the succeed- 
ing subsidy for 1627, though there is a change 
in the assessment of personalty to 2s. 6d. 
in the pound, and of realty to 4s. No doubt 
the latter was considered a very exorbitant 
impost. 

The only conclusion to which one can come 
is that the assessors departed entirely from 
any real valuation of either goods or lands, 
and graduated the taxpayers after a system 
of their own. They seem to have put the 
landholding men into classes, beginning 
with the 40s. freeholder, whom they ranked 
at one-half, 20s. From him upwards they 
sorted the larger owners according to an 
approximate half of the aricient rents of 
their estates. The personalty was estimated 
after a still more curious fashion, and bore 
only a remote relation to the actual pro- 
perty taxed. Men sometimes seem to have 
been allowed to choose whether they should 
appear as freeholders or not; for there are 
certainly cases in which the owners of free- 
hold property appear under the personalty 
assessment. I rather think that minors 
escaped altogether; but I do not like to 
assert this as a general principle, as those 
instances I have noted may be simply due 
to local favouritism. I should like very 
much to know whether the same conditions 
prevailed over all England. Perhaps some 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be induced 
by this note to inquire into the subject. 

A. 


Hopeson’s, 1807-1907. (See ante, pp- 
246, 266.)\—Among many valuable records 
possessed by the Hodgsons are the 
catalogues of the trade sales conducted 
by them, and as these comprised almost 
all the chief sales, they form a most 
interesting chapter in the history of 
bookselling in England. They were not 
really public sales; they were usualiy 
held at “the Albion’ Tavern (a landmark 
which has only recently disappeared), and 
were attended, on invitation, by the trade. 
The books were offered at reduced or 
“liberal” prices rather than sold by 
auction. Many hundreds of these trade 
sales were held, but they virtually ceased 
some twenty years ago. I think I am right 
in stating that the last was that of the 
Bentleys, whose house in Burlington Street 
was full of literary relics and reminiscences 
of the choicest kind. One trade sale 
conducted by Mr. Edmund Hodgson was 
of worldwide interest, being that of the 
entire stock and copyrights of the life and 
works of Sir Walter Scott. This took place 
at the London Coffee-House on Wednesday, 
the 26th of March, 1851. In ‘ John Francis,’ 
vol. i. pp. 505-7, the following is quoted 
feom The Atheneum of March 29th :— 

“The stock had been valued at 10,109/. 3s.—a. 
very low figure indeed: but the matter was open 
to reference afterwards. The two things must be 
sold as one: the purchaser of the copyright must 
take the stock. At length 5,000/. was offered, 
followed up by 5,500/. : and so on the biddings went 
by jumps of 500/. at a time till the figure had reached 
10,000/. In this stage of the contest fresh ques- 
tions began to arise: ‘Were Mr. Cadell’s trustees 
bidders on this occasion?’ ‘Was there a reserved 
price?’ ‘Yes,’ it was answered; ‘they retain— 
and perhaps will exercise—the right of bidding.” 
Then followed ‘another 500/. leap, Mr. Bohn and 
the Row retiring, and the struggle lying between 
Mr. Virtue and some imaginary bidder to be seen 
only by the eyes of the auctioneer. At 13,500/. Mr. 
Virtue gave way; and after a further rivalry the 
hammer sounded, and the copyrights were ‘ bought 
in’ at 15,000, making the figure, including the 
stock, 25,109/. 3s.” 

On the following 10th of May The 
Atheneum states, on the authority of The 
Scotsman, that the whole of the copyrights, 
stock, &c., of Scott’s works have been trans- 
ferrred to Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

Messrs. Hodgson in their commemorative 
booklet remind us that when their firm was. 
founded many authors who have since taken 
their place 
“in the highest realms of literature had not yet 
been given to the world! Sheridan, Blake, Scott, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, Lamb, De Quincey, 
and Jane Austen—to mention only the more famous 
authors living in 1807—had but recently produced, 
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or indeed were actually writing, those works which 
were to earn for them immortal fame. Byron, 


Shelley, Keats, Carlyle, Macaulay, and Borrow 
were then in early youth or childhood, while the 
ureat Victorian writers— FitzGerald, Tennyson, 
Browning, Ruskin, Thackeray, Dickens, and the 
-Brontés— were not yet born. In the world of 
art and book illustration Bartolozzi, Rowlandson, 
Gillray, Turner, Stothard and Smirke were pro- 
‘ducing those illustrations which have never since 
-ceased to interest or charm, and some of which 
-are now valued by the collector at many times the 
prices obtained in 1807.” 
‘Cruikshank was then only fifteen years of 
age. 

es glance at a few of the London publish- 
ing houses of that date shows us Thomas 
Norton Longman the third, reigning at 
“The Black Swan” and The Ship” in 
Paternoster Row, his firm, in addition to 
publishing, then engaging extensively in 
the old-book trade. A near neighbour of 
Edmund Hodgson, at 32, Fleet Street, was 
“*a very excellent and gentlemanly man— 
albeit a bookseller,” and one of whom Scott 
wrote as ‘a young bookseller of capital and 
enterprise, and with more good sense and 
propriety of sentiment than fall to the share 
of most of the trade.”’ 

This very excellent and gentlemanly man 
was John Murray the first, then twenty-five 
years of age. He had married the year 
previously Miss Elliot of Edinburgh, and 
among his publications was Scott’s new 
poem ‘ Marmion,’ of which he held a fourth 
share, which had been offered to him by 
Constable. 


Butterworth, the extensive publisher of law- 
books, and one of the founders of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It is 
curious to note that, in the old catalogues 
of the Hodgsons, solicitors whose libraries 
were sold anonymously were invariably de- 
scribed as ‘‘ respectable ’’—a practice which 
was discontinued about 1852. when the 
epithet ‘‘ eminent” was generally adopted. 
Another firm of the time was the Rivingtons. 
In 1807 this was represented by Francis and 
Charles, the grandsons of the original 
founder ; they had not then moved into the 


handsome premises they occupied for many. 


years at 3, Waterloo Place, opposite Smith & 
Elder's. James Nisbet, the founder of the 
Berners Street firm, came two years later 
(1809); he rigidly excluded every publica- 
tion that was not of a religious character. 
Mr. Sidney Hodgson rightly considers that 
the avidity with which Americans catch u 
book rarities is largely responsible for the 
advance in price of choice works in English 
literature. Well can I remember, as far 


Another near neighbour of 
Hodgson, at 43, Fleet Street, was Joseph | 


‘back as 1854, the large purchases made by 
them, both for their own private libraries 
_and for the purposes of sale. British book- 
lovers were slow to recognize this, and many 
a choice treasure, which should have found 
‘its home either in the private libraries of the 
/wealthy or in the British Museum, got 
shipped off to the United States. Although 
| we may lament this, we can at the same time 
feel proud that the literature of the old 
‘home is so highly valued by our relatives 
| across the sea. 

I have been comparing prices, and, thanks 
to my friend Mr. Francis Edwards, I am able 
to quote a few. I have taken the catalogue 
of Messrs. Willis & Sotheran of 1862 (in 
the compilation of which Mr. Charles 
_Edmonds, as Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran in- 
forms me, took an important share), and 
compared the prices with those in Mr. J. H, 
Slater’s invaluable ‘Book-Prices Current, 
1905-6. The conditions of the works are as 
nearly as possible the same; _ the first price 
quoted is that of 1862, and the second that 
of 1905-6. 

A fine copy of the First Folio, 1623, the 
text perfect, but the letterpress title and 
verses in admirable facsimile, 53/.; a copy 
sold in June, 1906, wanting title, portrait, 
and verses opposite, and other defects, not 
subject to return, 2451. A Second Folio, a 
good sound copy, 18/.; an inferior copy, 
| March, 1906, 40/. 

_ As regards the original Quarto editions 
of Shakespeare’s works, only two copies of 
the first separate edition of ‘ Hamlet’ are 
known, so that it lies quite beyond the 
reach of money. The rise in Shakespeare 
Quartos is well illustrated by ‘Henry IV. 
(Part 1).2 This fetched at the Steevens 
Sale 3/. 10s., and at the Roxburghe Sale 
6l. 6s. In 1856 it realized 21/1. 10s.; and 
iu the following year the Halliwell copy 
commanded 75/. In the sixties Mr. George 
‘Daniell valued his copy at 200/.; and if a 
fine example occurred for sale at the 
present period, it would probably fetch 
that sum. 

The best Quarto edition of ‘Henry V.’ is 
that issued in 1608. At the dispersal of 
'Steevens’s library a copy was knocked 

down for the insignificant sum of a guinea, 
but a hundred times that sum might fail 
_to secure a fine example to-day. But the 
rise in value is shown in a far more marked 
degree in the case of ‘ Henry IV. (Part II.).’ 
This was first published in 1600, by Andrew 
Wise and William Aspley. About a century 
ago copies could be bought in the saleroom 
| for 21. or 3l.; but in 1904 an example was 
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put up at Sotheby’s, and the bidding only 
ceased when the sum of 1,035/. had been 
reached. 

Ackermann’s ‘ London,’ 1811, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
and 191. 

Boydell’s ‘Thames,’ 1794-6, 31. 3s. and 
111. 10s. 

“od ‘ National Sports,’ 1823, 36s. and 

61. 

Ainsworth’s ‘Jack Sheppard, 3  vols., 
1839, 10s. 6d. and 8l. 17s. 6d. ‘ Miser’s 
Daughter,’ 3 vols., 1842, 10s. 6d. and 51. 5s. 

A fall in price has taken place with 
Billings’s ‘Baronial Antiquities,’ 4 vols., 
4to, 6l. 6s. and 2. 6s. 

Borrow’s ‘The Romany Rye,’ 2 vols., 
1857, 8s. 6d. and 31. 

The first edition of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ 1621, original stamped calf, 
= copy, 2/. 12s. ; the same in old vellum, 
4 


A few Cruikshank notes show the follow- 
ing results: ‘My Sketch-Book,’ 8 parts, 
1834, 16s.; 9 parts complete, 9/. ‘ Table- 
Book,’ 1845, 12s. and 31. 12s. 

Under Dante I find the rare Aldine edition, 
1502, 11. 5s. and 

The Christmas Books of Dickens, 5 vols., 


15s. 6d. ; a set containing the two issues of | 


‘The Battle of Life,’ 87.15s. Sketches by Boz,’ 
3 vols., cloth, 1837, 15s. and 201. ‘ Memoirs 
of Grimaldi,’ 2 vols., 1838, 8s. 6d. and 
21. 15s. ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 3 vols., 1838, 14s. 
and 21. 18s. 

Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ 9s. and 
Al. 16s. 

Under Thackeray I note ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
1848, 1s. and 6s. ‘ Esmond,’ 3 vols., 
1852, 16s. and 31. 6s. 

The most wonderful increase in price of 
all has been in the first edition of Lamb’s 
‘Rosamund Gray,’ 1798, from 3s. to122I. 

Edmund Hodgson’s ancestors belonged to 
Dent Dale, where they ranked as ‘“ States- 
men.” A great many Hodgsons are buried 
in Dent Churchyard. An excellent likeness 
of Edmund Hodgson is given in the com- 
memorative booklet. 


when he used to sell under the stationer’s 
shop at the corner of Chancery Lane. The 
room, or rather cellar, was dark and gloomy, 
but Edmund Hodgson, with his genial, 
pleasant manners, made buyers forget this. 
Very different was it from the present hand- 
some room at 115, Chancery Lane, where 
the auctions are now held. A notice at the 
corner of Chancery Lane still indicates the 
position of the former premises. 


d 
It is not generally known that Haygarth | humbler tin. 


Taylor Hodgson, the father of Edmund, 
was also a bookseller and stationer at Great 
Marylebone Street, where he had a British 
and Foreign Library. It is curious to read 
in his circular: ‘‘ Improved portable pens, 
warranted cut by hand with a knife.”’ 
Edmund Hodgson was one of those who 
took a leading part in the foundation of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, which 
to-day has much extended its usefulness, 
thanks to the time and care bestowed upon 
it by its President, Mr. Charles James 


Longman. When he retired the business 
passed into the charge of his two 
sons, Barnard and Henry Hill. In 1871 


Barnard also retired, and the latter had 
entire control until 1900, when he handed 
over the active management to his sons, 
John Edmund and Sidney. Henry Hill 
Hodgson still takes active interest in all 
trade matters, and is in the present year 
Master of the Stationers Company. There is 
an excellent likeness of him in the booklet, 
as well as an illustration of the room in 
which the sales are now held. Honour- 
able reference is made to those employed 
by the firm, a note as to their services 
bringing the interesting booklet to a 
close. JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


SqurrE Bancrorr. — To those interested 
in dramatic matters the following extract 
from Canon Beck’s ‘History of Rother- 
hithe,’ p. 122, may be of interest :— 

“©1841, Sept. 12. Squire Bancroft, son of Secundus 
Bancroft White and Julia Buttertield, Oak Cottage, 
Merchant [baptized ].” 

The date of Sir Squire Bancroft’s birth in 
‘Who’s Who’ is given as 14 May, 1841, and 
the place London. AYEAHR. 


TrRELOAR AND B. L. Far- 
jJEon.—Early in the seventies B. L. Farjeon 
published two Christmas stories entitled 
‘Blade o’ Grass’ and ‘Golden Grain,’ in 
which he projected the establishment of 
a “home” for the regeneration of the 


|“ waifs and strays”? of London life, and so 


His calm, earnest face ¢oreshadowed the scheme with which the 


is brought vividly to me as I remember him | 


name of Sir William Treloar will be per- 
manently identified. M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


«DraBoto”: Lorto.”?’ — I have not 


seen it remarked that the game played by 


those of us who were young in the late 
forties, which was virtually identical with 
the now maddening “ Diabolo,” was then 
called “‘ Lorio.” The construction was pre- 
cisely the same, but in those precelluloid 
ays the double cone was made of the 
J. Exiot Hopexrn. 
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DIpDLEBURY, SHROPSHIRE: VICAR AND 
Rector.—I do not think there are many Queries. 
instances where a clergyman is vicar of his ra 
parish church and rector of another church 
4 4 nation on family matters of only private 1n 
P this the case | to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
with the vicar of Diddlebury. ne parish | jn order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
church is a vicarage, and the church of 
Westhope in 1277 was a rectory with resident 
rector (Bishop Cantiloupe’s Reg.). It Sm THomas WaRNER’s ToMBSTONE.—On 


now served by the vicar of Diddlebury. 2 June, 1866 (3S. ix. 450), a correspondent 
In bygone days there were other churches | quoted the inscription on the above me- 
and chapels in this parish. morial, and asked for particulars of the 


The sites of St. George in Sutton, Siefton | missing portions. We have searched sub- 
Chapel, and Dinchope Chapel have not been | sequent numbers, but have been unable to 
located. trace any reply. We are endeavouring to 

Of Corfham Chapel there are no remains. | trace the missing words, and have consulted 

Corfton or Corveton Chapel is now in ruins. | Capt. Laurence-Archer’s book on ‘Monu- 

The Mount is supposed to be the site of mental Inscriptions of the West Indies,’ but 
an ancient chapel. H. S. D. E. find that the copy of the inscription there is. 

likewise incomplete. Also the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


.; |does not help us at all. Information wilt 
IGNs OF Lonpon. (See 10 8. vi J. D. & Son. 


45, 424; vii. 445.)—The following is a 

complete list of the London signs mentioned R. 

in the MS. ‘ Index Locorum’ to the Chancery | EPITAPH ON Dvsun-Jonne. — Could wd 
reader favour me with the Latin inscription 


pole Anawers (original actios) of James 1. and its English equivalent on the tomb of 

( Burne-Jones at Rottingdean ? 
i Boar Inn, without Aldgate. Joun 8S. CRONE 

orn Tavern, Fleet Street. ‘ 
Golden Lion, afterwards George, Cheap- 

side, parish of St. Vedast. MarsHat Ney.—Is there any truth in 
Three Cranes, Vintry. the idea that he was of Irish-Scotch extrac- 
Goat Tavern, West Smithfield. tion—MeNey, Macnay, &e.? =A. C. H. 
Rutland Place, Thames Street. 
Antelope, Holborn. ‘Tue FarLures oF CivILIsaTION ’: Mo- 
Symonds Inn, Chancery Lane. NADNOCK.’’— Through the closing of the 
Saracen’s Head Inn. house 28, Herne Hill, so long associated with 
Bell Inn, West Smithfield. the Ruskins, there has come into my posses- 
White Bear Inn, Basinghall Street. sion a book—bound in calf, gilt, and lettered 
Swan, Bishopsgate. on its front ‘ The Failures of Civilisation ’"— 
Mermaid, Fleet Street. containing six articles, the first under the 
Lily Pot (Messuage). title just named, the others being as follow : 
Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane. ‘Forty per Cent., ‘The Great Problem 
Three Pigeons, Fleet Street. Solved,’ ‘The Best and the Worst Side,’ 
King’s Head Tavern, Paul’s Chain. ‘What to Do and How to Do It,’ and 
Black Spread Eagle, St. Bride, Fleet) «Family Club-Life in England.’ On the 

Street. top right-hand corner of the first article 
This list mayjbe regarded as supplementary | “ Nov. 1862” is inscribed, and on the left- 


to that printed at the first reference. The hand corner of the last article, in @ similar 
signs are again given in the order in which handwriting, “ Temple Bar, Oct., 1864,” 
they occur in the catalogue, the arrange-| To judge from typographical appearance, 
ment of which, it should be borne in mind, all the articles appeared in Temple Bar. 
is not chronological. The second, fourth, There are twelve white-paper ruled pages 
and ninth signs are twice referred to, though | at the beginning and end of the book, and 
this does not necessarily mean that two immediately following the last magazine 
suits arose concerning each during the period | article a cutting from an American news- 
covered. Occasionally a “‘bill’’ became paper has been carefully pasted. Possibly 
detached from its ‘‘ answer,’ with a result the book was a gift by the writer of the 
that the two documents were catalogued articles to Ruskin’s father. The title, ‘ The 
separately. Witiram McMurray. | Failures of Civilisation,’ has a Ruskinian 
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sound, and appeals to disciples of the 
Master. It would be interesting to learn 
something concerning this series of articles 
and their authorship. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply information ? 

The American cutting is headed “‘ From 
our own Correspondent—Heart of Old Eng- 
land, Wednesday, August 27, 1867.” ‘My 
route to the great Musical Festival at Bir- 
mingham has taken me into the sweet heart 
of England,” it begins. The writer then 
proceeds to describe Oxford and its Univer- 
sity ; makes some allusion to ‘‘ commercial- 
room ”’ gossip in the ancient city regarding 
Queen Victoria, John Brown, and the Prince 
of Wales; and concludes with an avowal of 
“pride of ancestry in this country, and a 
hearty happiness in everything I see in it 
that is grand and beautiful.’’ The article 
is signed * Monadnock.” Who is the Ame- 
rican writer — probably a friend of the 
Ruskins—who used this pseudonym ? 

J. GRIGOR. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


GEORGE Fitzroy, DukE or NortTHuM- 
BERLAND, AND HIS DucHEssS.—What was the 
maiden name of the wife of George Fitzroy, 
Duke of Northumberland ? Was he married 
twice? Or is the one referred to in a letter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague to the 
Countess of Pomfret in 1738 the same as the 
one referred to in the Seventh Report of 
the Hist. MSS. Commission as having been 
“shipt away to a Nunnery,” under date 
24 March, 1685/6 and by Evelyn in his 
‘Diary’? F. F. LamBarbe, Capt. 

Shipgate Street, Chester. 


FLeminc.—Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Fleming, married, circa James II., William 
Phibbs, of Abbeyville, co. Roscommon. 
Was this Sir John the grandson of William, 
Lord Slane, and the son of James Fleming 
by Bridget Barnewall ? (Lodge’s ‘ Peerage 
of Ireland,’ ed. 1789, vol. v. p. 48.) 

Liuoyp anp FirzGrraLtp. — Owen Lloyd 
of Wrexham, co. Roscommon, “a captain 
in the army,’ married, circa Charles I., 
Elizabeth FitzGerald, “a granddaughter of 
Sir Luke FitzGerald,”’ according to Burke’s 
‘History of the Commoners,’ vol. iv. p. 90. 
Who was Sir Luke ? and who were Eliza- 
beth’s parents ? 

Woop.—I also want information concern- 
ing the family of Anne, daughter of George 
Wood of Castle Laccan, Tireragh, co. 
Roscommon. She was born in 1705, and 
married Matthew Phibbs of Collooney, co. 
Roscommon. KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Scort’s ‘Count RoBert or Paris.’—In 
chapter xxiv. of ‘Count Robert of Paris’ 
Agelastes answers the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus by a quotation intended to alarm 
him :— 

“The speech that suggested itself was said to be 
that which the phantom of Cleonice dinned into 
the ears of the tyrant who murdered her :— 

Tu cole justitiam : teque atque alios manet ultor. 

The sentence, and the recollections which ac- 
companied it, thrilled through the heart of the 
emperor.” 
It would be strange enough if the Byzantine 
maiden Cleonice, when haunting Pausanias 
(about 478-7 B.c.), intimidated him with a 
Latin hexameter. Plutarch, who tells the 
tale in two places (‘ Vit. Cimonis,’ cap. vi., 
m. p. 482, and in his treatise on ‘The 
Delayed Vengeance of the Gods,’ cap. x., 
‘ Moralia,’ 555 c), gives the Greek verse 


> , 
ote xe Sixns docov * pada Tor KaKov avdpaoww 


for which the Latin is obviously no equivalent. 

As if this were not enough, an annotator 
in the ‘‘ Centenary ” Edition of the Waverley 
Novels (Edinburgh, 1871), vol. xxiv. p. 308, 
calmly adds in a foot-note “Ov. Met.” as 
the reference. The shade of Ovid has surely 
haunted that annotator since with direr 
visitations for his worse outrage than that of 
Pausanias, who did not murder, but killed 
his victim unintentionally. “ 

However, poor stuff as the line is, who is 
responsible for it ? H, K.. 


CamEeL any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ supplement the follow- 
ing list of works and articles on the camel ? 

ENGLISH. 


Adam, Symmetry of the Camel. 

Gleichen (Count) With the Camel Corps up the 
Nile. London, 1888, 8vo. 

Leonard (A. G.), The Camel and its Uses and 
Management. London, 1894, 8vo. 

Marsh (G. P.), The Camel, its Organization and 
Habits. Boston, U.S., 1856. : 

Report of the Secretary of War respecting the 
Purchase of Camels for Military Purposes. 

Steel, Diseases of the Camel. , ; 

Walton (Elijah), The Camel. With illustrations. 
London, 1866, folio. 

FRENCH. 

Acclimatation du Chameau aux Etats Unis. 1874. 

Aucapitaine (le Baron), Sur les chameaux d’Al- 
gerie. 1854. * 

Carbuccia (General), Armée d’Algérie, Du Droma- 
daire comme béte de somme et comme animal de 


. 1853. 
o"Chatin (Dr.), Sur le lait du Chameau 4 deux bosses 


Cocchi (Z.), Sur la naturalisation du Dromadaire 
en Toscane. 1858. 


Dareste, Dromadaire. 1857. 
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Daumas, Du Chameau d’Afrique. 1854. 
he Notice industrielle sur le poil du Chameau. 


Desmoulins (Dr. A.), Patrie du Chameau 4 une 
sse. 1823. 
Menegaud, Les Chameaux. 
won (A.), Acclimatation du Chameau aux Etats 
nis. 
Seguier, Compte rendu de V’introduction du Dro- 
madaire au Breésil. 
s oa (E.), Sur le Chameau du désert de Gobi. 


Simonds (P. L.), Le Chameau. 1885. 

Vallon (A.), Mémoire sur lhistoire naturelle du 
Dromadaire. 1857. 

Vogeli (F.), es sur le transport de 14 Cha- 
meaux d’Alger au Brésil. 1866. 

Wolf (H.), Sahara et Soudan: 
Dromadaires. 1884. 

GERMAN. 

Hammer Purgstall, Das Kamel. 

Kamel (Das). 1785. 

Lehmann (0.), Das Kamel, s. geograph. Verbrei- 
come und d. Bediggn. s. Vorkommens. Weimar, 


Régiments de 


ITaLian. 
Lombardine (Luigi), Ricerchi sui Camelli. 


Pisa, 
1879. 


C. A. THImM. 


Dyspeptic’’ History oF STAFFORD.— 
One frequently sees in the catalogues of 
second-hand booksellers Mazzinghi’s ‘ His- 
fory of Stafford’ described as the ‘ Dys- 
peptic”’ ‘History of Stafford.’ But why 


dyspeptic ? Frep. C. Frost. 
Teignmouth. 


Eton Hovse, Kent.—Can any one 
kindly tell me where this old seat of the 
David family is exactiy ? A 

ENGLISH ONE-AcT PLays.—I am anxious 
to find out how to obtain a list of English 
one-act plays which have not been trans- 
lated into German. 

Frep. W. TRUNDLE.. 

Sweetholme, Caterham Road, S.E. 


“THE WoRLD TURNED UpsIpE Dowy.”’ 
—What is the origin of the public-house 
sign “The World Turned Upside Down” ? 
There are two or three about: one is at 
145, Old Kent Road. 


Henry J. Barcray. 


POLITICA DEL CARCIOFO.”’—In a recent 
debate in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
Signor Ferri, a Socialist member, made use 
of the phrase “una politica del carciofo,” 
which he attributed to Cavour ; but another 
deputy, Faelli, declared that the phrase 
originated with Carlo Emanuel. 

Carciofo, according to Baretti, means an 
artichoke and also a stupid fellow, so that 


the phrase may mean an artichoke or piece- 
meal policy or a stupid policy. Which is 
correct ? JoHN HEBB. 


JAMES GORDON OF THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 
—James Gordon was born at Gilling, near 
Richmond, Yorks, in 1803, “‘ of respectable 
parents”; became solicitor in Durham, 
and under-secretary to the Surtees Society. 
He died at Richmond, 4 May, 1837. He 
wrote to J. Nichols, the publisher, in 1832, 
about a wardrobe account (Eg. MS. 2839, 
f. 235). What is known of his family ? 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


“Drive”: “ Rie.”—When did “ drive ” 
begin to yield to ‘“‘ride’’? Americans of 
all classes, I believe, “ride in a buggy,” 
but certain English people still fight the 
good fight for the word “drive” in the 
sense of go in a carriage.” L. B. M. 


EneuisHh Toys IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—Can any one kindly give informa- 
tion as to where descriptions or relics of 
English toys in the sixteenth century may 
be found ; or trade cards of toyshops at that 
date ? MED. 


Replies. 


‘SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES.’ 
(10S. vii. 366, 430 ; viii. 37, 114.) 


THE contemporary .caricatures give a 
great many sobriquets and nicknames 
under which the prominent people of the 
day were satirized. The following are taken 
from the caricatures in my collection and 
from the ‘ Catalogue of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum: Division I. Per- 
sonal and Political Satires ’ :— 

Count O’Kelly.—The Eclipse Macaron.. 

Stephen Fox, 2nd Lord Holland, The Sleepy 
Macaroni. 

Earl of Ancram, afterwards 5th Marquis of 
Lothian.—The Silly Macaroni. 

Sir Joseph Banks.—The Fly-catching Macaroni. 

Dr. Solander.—The Simpling Macaroni. P 

Sir Richard Fitzpatrick.—The Parade Macaroni. 

Capt. Charles Horneck.—The Martial Macaroni. 

George, Lord Villiers, afterwards Earl Grandison. 


—The Nose ay Macaroni. 
Charles, 3 Earl of Harrington.—The Chapeau 
Macaroni. 


Hugh, 2nd Viscount Falmouth.—Lord Pyebald. 

Field - Marshal John Ligonier, Earl Ligonier.— 
The Old Soldier. 

Miss Hebe Watson.—The Youthful Hebe. 

Richard, Lord Grosvenor.—TheCheshire Cornuto. 


r- 
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Baron Neuman.—Baron Forchetta. 

Alexander Dunn.—The Scotch Damien. 

Welbore Ellis.—Guy Faux of 1770. 

Nancy Parsons.—The Female Pilot. 

Marquis of Granby.—Germanicus. 

Sir Robert Ladbroke.—The Father of the City. 

Duc de Nivernois.—Barebones. 

Arthur Murphy.—The Irish Owl. 

J.J. Rousseau.—The Savage Man. 

George Townshend, Marquis Townshend.—Sulky. 

Rev. Dr. John Burton.—Parson Surly. 

Lord George Lyttelton.—Cassius ; Gudgeon. 

John Wilkes.—Col. Sedition ; Col. Cataline. 

William Hogarth.—The Panel Painter. 

Rev. Charles Churchill.—The Bruiser. 

Duke of Newcastle.—Goody Mahon ; The Goose ; 
Goody Old Castle. 

Earl of Barrymore (?).—The Noble Gambler. 

P — Henley, Earl of Northington.—Surly Bob; 
Surly. 

Charles Townshend.—The Weathercock. 

Edmund Burke.—The Jesuit ; Loyola. 

Sir Robert Walpole.—Sejanus ; Robin. 

William Pitt, lst. Lord Chatham.—The Political 
Redeemer; Will Honest; West-Country Will; 
Heaven-Born Minister. 

Tobias Smollett.—Dr. Small Wit. 

George Grenville.—George Stamp ; The Stamper; 
The Great Financier. 

Charles James Fox. — Reynard; The Word- 
Eater ; a Sansculotte; a Democrat; Citizen Vol- 
pene Republican Hercules; Worn-Out Patriot ; 

hampion of the lg 98 ; Westminster Watchman ; 
Ahitophel ; Carlo Khan; His Highness the Pro- 
tector; Black Charley ; The Coal Heaver ; Charley 
Blackbeard ; Demosthenes ; Loader. 

Lord Mansfield. — Judas Iscariot; Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffries [sic]; Strix. 

Dowager Princess of Wales. — The Wanton 
Widow. 

: George III.— The Button-Maker; The Sleepy 
Shepherd; The Royal Dupe; David Simple of 
Noodle Hall; Uncle Dick ; Farmer George. 

Frederick, 2nd Earl of Guilford, Lord North.— 
Boreas; The Badger; The Washerwoman; The 
State Watchman ; Mother Cole. 

Augustus Henry, 3rd Duke of Grafton. —- The 
Turf Macaroni; Capt. Macheath; The Balance 
Master. 

John Russell, 4th Duke of Bedford.—Blocmsbury 
Jack ; Miser eg Covent Garden Cob- 
bler; Jack Rustle; The Leviathan; The Great 
Bedfordshire Ox ; The Bloomsbury Farmer. 

John Stuart, Earl of Bute.—The Wire Master ; 
The Scottish Pilot ; The Northern Grinder; The 
Scotch Colossus; The Northern Dancing Master; 
Roger Mortimer; John a Boot’; False Joseph ; The 
Mountebank; The Political Bagpiper ; The State 
gg Cousin Johnny ; His Northern Lordship ; 

he Thane; Sawney; Gisbal, Lord of Hebron ; 
Johnny Boot. 

Rev. John Horne Tooke.—The Parson of Brent- 
ford; The Old Brentford Shuttlecock. 

Henry Fox, Ist Lord Holland.—Volpone; Rey- 
nard; The Sturdy Beggar; The Lying Hydra; 
The Bawd of the Nation; The Toy-Woman. 

General Henry Seymour Conway.—Prudence. 

Richard Grenville Temple, 2nd Earl Temple.— 
Dick the Templar. 

William Talbot, Ist Earl Talbot.—Lord Dripping ; 
Mother Torbuck. 

Rey. George Whitefield.—The Field Preacher. 


William Petty, Lord Shelburne, created Ist Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne.—Crafty ; Judas Iscariot. 

Dr. William Scott.—Anti-Sejanus. 

John Henley.—Orator Humbug ; Orator Henley. 

Sir John Barnard.—Sir John Steady. 

George Frederick Handel.—The Charming Brute. 

Robert Darcy, 4th Earl of Holdernesse. — The 
Patriot of Patriots. 5 

George Anson, Ist Baron Anson.—Little Ben; 
Admiral Amadis. 

Edward he one Duke of York, Prince Ed- 
ward.—Ned Worthy. ‘ 

William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland.—Will 
Jolly; The Butcher; The Cleaver; The Scourge 
of Rebellion. 

William Pitt, son of Earl of Chatham. — The 
Infant Hercules; Billy Lackbeard; The Vulture 
ot the Constitution; The British Butcher; The 
Sleep-Walker ; The Ministerial Tippler ; The Giant 
Factotum. 

Francis Rawdon Hastings, 2nd Earl of Moira.— 
Lord Longbow the Alarmist; a Man of Import- 
ance ; Lord Stiletto. ; 

Sir Cecil Wray.—The Westminster Mendicant ; 
The Westminster Deserter ; Judas Iscariot. 

Jack Robinson.—The Political Rat-Catcher. 

Major John Cartwright. —The Drum-Major of 
Sedition. 

Richard Howe, Ist Earl Howe.—Themistocles ; 
Black Dick. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan.—Sherry. 

Lord Salisbury.—Polonius. 

William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, b. 1776, 
d. 1834.—A Single Slice of Gloster. . 

Mrs. Billington the a, — Bulstrode Siren. 

Napoleon I.—Corsican Tiger ; Corsican gar 
Corsican Nurse; Corsican Fox; Tiddy Doll, the 
Great French Gingerbread Maker. | 

Henry Addington, Viscount Sidmouth. — The 
State Waggoner. : 

Michael Angelo Taylor.—The Law Chick. 

Edward, Lord Thurlow. — The Shuffler; The 
Thunderer ; The Rat. 

Charles Stanhope, 3rd Earl Stanhope. — The 
Sansculotte Peer. 

Duke of Clarence (William IV.).—A True British 
Tar; Nauticus. 7 

Lord Nelson.—The Hero of the Nile. 

Thomas, Lord Erskine.—Counsellor Ego. 

Miss Farren, Countess of Derby. — Nimeney 


Pimeney [sic]. 
hamshire.—Madame Blubber. 
George IV.—Prince Florizel. 
Warren Hastings.—The Saviour of India. 
Charles Howard, 10th Duke of Norfolk.—The 
Jockey. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson.—Old Wisdom. 
ALFRED BowDITCH. 


Boston, Mass. 


«“ Batzo,” ‘PuRGATORIO,’ iv. 47; ix. 50, 
68 (10 8. viii. 226).—There is a Neapolitan 
family the Dukes del Balzo. They took 
their title, I believe, to indicate their 
descent from the great Provencal family of 
De Baux, who claimed to be titular Em- 

erors of Constantinople. How did this 
atter family get its name? We have the 
baussi roussi, or baux roux (red rocks), just 
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beyond Mentone on the Italian side, which 
before the Corniche Road was made must 
have been a precipice. Can the Italian 
balzo, a cliff, be a variant of this Provencal 
word ? and can it have any connexion with 
our English word “ balk ”’ ? 

SHERBORNE. 


LonpoN AND BrrMIncHAM RalLway: 
UNROOFED CarRRIAGES (10 S. viii. 167, 234). 
—Some time in the early sixties I remember 
inquiring themeaning of Covered carriages,” 
which I had observed to be invariably used 
on excursion bills of the period issued by 
the L. & N.W.R. The explanation was 
forthcoming, but no one could tell me why 
the term continued in vogue after unroofed 
carriages had ceased to be used. I know 
for a fact that it appeared on bills sent out 
by that Company for more than a decade 
afterwards. 

My mother, born in 1829, used to tell me 
that her first journey to London from 
Northamptonshire was by coach, and that 
she returned by rail. This would be a 
year or two after the completion of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, which 
was effected in August, the railway being 
opened to the public on 17 Sept., 1838. 
She informed me that it rained all through 
the journey home, and as the carriages had 
no roofs, umbrellas were used as a pro- 
tection overhead. The water ran down 
on to the seats; and as these sloped back- 
wards and the water had no outlet, it 
flopped about in a most uncomfortable 
manner. The passengers were fain to sit 
on the extreme edges of the seats, but even 
thus could by no means prevent themselves 
from being soaked to the skin from the waist 
downwards. 

I possess a copy of ‘ Drake’s Road Book 
of the London and Birmingham Railway,’ 
the preface of which is dated 1839, in which 
the writer, after dilating upon the comfort 
of the first-class carriages, continues :— 

“The second-class carriages are, however, of 
a very different character. These cushionless, 
windowless, curtainless, comfortless vehicles, seem 
to have been purposely constructed so that the 
sweeping wind, enraged at being outstripped in 
his rapid flight, might have an opportunity of 
wreaking his vengeance upon the shrinking forms 
of their ill-fated occupants. At night, however, 
the partnership of the railway with Messrs. 
Rheumatism & Co. is dissolved, and even second- 
class passengers are provided with shelter from 
the add and chilling blast.” 

How this latter arrangement was effected 
does not transpire. No reference is made 
to the uncovered carriages, which I presume 


were considered to be entirely beneath the 
writer’s notice. 

I may mention that the houses used by 
the officials of Welton station on the L. & 
N.W.R. still bear iron labels on their walls 
displaying the letters ‘‘ L. & B.R.” (London 
and Birmingham Railway). 

Joun T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Mr. F. A. RusseLt wants to know when 
open railway carriages were discontinued. 
As a boy I lived in the East End (1860-70), 
and I recollect the following. (a) On the 
Great Eastern Railway third-class 
carriages were open at the sides in the upper 
part, the roof being fixed to uprights by 
ornamental iron scrollwork at each corner. 
(b) On one occasion we were taken on a 
school treat from Mile End to Broxbourn 
in trucks with low sides, in which our 
school forms were placed. (c) On the 
London and Blackwall Railway the third- 
class “smoking” compartments had no 
seats, and sides only shoulder high, the men 
inside leaning over them with their pipes 
in their mouths. S. D. CLIpPINGDALE. 


The last form of the advertised ‘‘covered *’ 
carriage was virtually a railway truck, 
having wooden seats, a covering top, but 
open throughout its length on both sides. 
This was running on the London and Epsom 
branch of the Brighton Railway up to 1865. 

James H. MITCHINER. 


In 1875 or 1876 I travelled from Peter- 
borough to, I think, March or Ely in a third- 
class carriage which, though it had a cover, 
was open at the sides, the consequence being 
that I could not get away from the coal dust 
which blew into every part of the long 
carriage. R. B—R. 

South Shields. 


GERARD LANGBAINE, PROVOST OF QUEEN’S 
CoLLeGE, Oxrorp (10 S. viii. 229).—There 
is a short account of Barton School, near 
Penrith, to be seen in Carlisle’s ‘ Endowed 
Grammar Schools’ (1818), ii. 704. It was 
founded by Gerard Langbaine, D.D., a 
native of this parish, and Lancelot Dawes, . 
D.D., then vicar of Barton. Other bene- 
factors were Dr. Adam Airey, Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall in Oxford, and Dr. William 
Lancaster, Provost of Queen’s College, a 
native also of the same parish. No date is 

iven of the foundation of the school, but 
el Langbaine was Provost of Queen’s 
College from 1646 to 1658. 
JoHN PickrorpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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“ BUMBLE - PUPPY” AND “Doves” 
TAVERN (10 S. vii. 306, 456; viii. 72).—In 
a small book called ‘ Philosophical Recrea- 
tions; or, Winter Amusements,’ &c., ‘* Lon- 
don: Printed for T. Hughes, 3, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill” (no date), p. 47, No. 73, is 
“‘ La Bagatelle Boards, and Bumble Puppy 
Grounds, how to arrange the holes, so as 
fifteen shall count every way.” Then ap- 
pears a plan of three rows of numbers, one 
above the other: first or top row, 4, 9, 2; 
second, 3, 5,7; third, 8, 1, 6. This plan 
= 15 whether the numbers are taken 

rom side to side, from top to bottom, or 
from corner to corner. It is then said that 
“to this arrangement of figures has been attributed 
some connection with magic......Combinations of 
figures, or the congregation of other objects, that 
should pruduce fifteen, as a lance, or a 
congrees ? congeries or congress] of totals, 
were long held in high veneration by the Egyptian 
Magii [sic], and their scholars, from Greece, Syria, 
and Abyssina [sic], all of whom attributed many 
virtues to uumbers so disposed, as to produce 
fifteen.” 

Judging from the paper-board cover and 
the letterpress thereon, I should put the 
date of the book at about 1830. The pre- 
face is signed J. B. 

“ Bumble-puppy”’ used to be a name 
given in derision to whist badly played ten 
to twenty years ago, and probably much 
earlier. I remember seeing a good many 
years ago a facetious book about bad whist, 
entitled, I think, ‘ Bumble-puppy.’ 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


Tue Hampsteap OmniBvs (10 S. viii. 86, 
156).—The paragraph quoted by A. F. R. 
from The Daily Telegraph appeared in several 
other journals, but it is slightly inaccurate, 
for although it states that “as late as 1835 
the only public conveyances to London were 
two coaches, each constructed to carry 
eighteen persons,’ Pigot’s ‘London Direc- 
tory ’ for 1823-4 gives the following list of 
these vehicles to the City :— 

““Mr. John Dance’s coaches, at eight, nine, ten, 
and eleven in the forenoon, and at two, three, six, 
seven, and eight in the afternoon, from the Office 
in the High Street. 

‘Messrs. Hamilton & Clarke’s coaches hourly, 
from eight in the morning till eight in the evening, 
from their office in the Hi h Street. 

**Mrs. Mary Woodward’s coaches, hourly, from 
half-past eight in the morning till eight in the 
evening, and_ till nine in the summer, from the 
office in the High Street.” 

From this it would appear that Hampstead 
was very well served in the matter of con- 
veyance to town. 

Now, after trying one or two new routes, 


the Hampstead omnibuses have again 
reverted to their old one from ‘“‘ The Bird in 
Hand,” High Street, to St. Giles’s Church, 
this taking place on 1 September, the present 
starting- and stopping-places being within 
a stone’s throw of the same spots used for 
these purposes for upwards of 150 years, 
for “The Bird in Hand” was formerly 
one of these coach offices, and ‘‘ The Blue 
Posts,” Tottenham Court Road, was the 
end of most of their journeys. 
E. E. NEwTon. 
7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


ABRAHAM” (10 S. vii. 469).— 
Although one can find no account of how 
the name of Abraham came to be used in 
such a connexion, yet all accounts agree 
that when Bethlem Hospital was first built, 
or soon after it was built and endowed, a 
part was appropriated for the reception and 
maintenance of idiots. These were called 
Abraham Men (Tom o’ Bedlam’s Men, or 
Bedlam Beggars) because Abraham was the 
name of the ward in which they were con- 
fined. It would be well if the statement could 
be better substantiated, but it is said that 
on certain occasions, as of holidays, those 
inmates who were not too incapacitated had 
permission to visit their friends outside the 
hospital, while those who had no friends 
begged about the streets. The ridicule to 
which the latter class were subjected by 
the young and ignorant excited pity on 
their behalf, and to be an Abraham Man 
was soon found by the vagrant to be a 
profitable vocation, with the result that 
idiotey, and the Bethlem dress which 
indicated it, became too fashionable, and 
such unscrupulous persons were said to 
“sham Abrahdm,” until the offence was 
punished by the whipping-post and con- 
finement in the stocks. In ‘ King Lear 
the country gave Edgar “ proof and precedent 
of Bedlam beggars’? when he borrowed 
* Poor Tom’s” dress for the purpose of 
disguise (Act IT. se. iii.). But it has yet to 
be explained, I think, why the particular 
ward in Bethlem Hospital was named the 
Abraham ward. Who was this Abraham ? 
Or was the name of the ward adopted 
in allusion to the beggar Lazarus being 
“carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom ” ? J. Hotpen MacMIcHaeEL. 

Deene, Streatham. 


I can remember how, fifty years ago, 
“bone-idle’’ or men were 
ealled ‘“‘Sham Abrahams,” which meant 
that they shammed some ailment so as to 
avoid working. The saying was also often 
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heard: ‘‘You may sham Abraham, but 
you mayn’t sham Abraham Newland.” 
‘The people using it would not, however, 
know that an Abram Man meant a beggar, 
‘but some one quite out of sorts with work. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


The song referred to in the editorial note 
is entitled ‘ Abraham Newland.’ The first 
line is :— 

Ne’er yet was a name so bandied by fame. 

It appears in an old book of songs called 
Songster’s Favourite Companion’ 
(‘‘ London: Printed for Lane & Newman, 
and A. Macgoun, Glasgow.” No date). 
The date of the song may be vaguely 
inferred from two lines in the last stanza 
(p. 9) :— 

The French say they’re coming, but sure they are 

umming, 

I know what they want if they do land. 

The music “ for the Flute, Voice, and Violin ”’ 
is given. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Rapips’”’: WATER-BREAK ” (10S. viii. 
189).—There is a well-known use of the 
latter word in Tennyson’s ‘ The Brook ’ :— 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

A cognate word, of course, is “ waterslide,”’ 
so largely used in ‘Lorna Doone,’ and 
referring to a rapid that runs smoothly, 
without break and bubbling. 

H. SNowpDEN Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


Anglo-Saxon, having been the language 
of the people living south of the Thames, 
cannot be expected to contain an equivalent 
to what its users never, or rarely, saw. The 
Norse settlers gave the Northerners their 
past and present word—fors, foss. 


[St. SwITHIN also refers to Tennyson. ] 


“ Torrer-ouT”: “Jac” (10S. viii. 5, 
113).—Mr. Bayne mistakes the meaning of 
“jag” in slang usage. It is not a drink, 
but the results of the drink, being in fact a 
‘load,’ in serious meaning and as a 
jocular synonym for it in slang. To “have 
a jag on” is to have a load on, in either 
sense. {n my younger days (and doubtless 
so still) farmers spoke of “taking a little 
jag of wood to market.” The adjective 
reminds me that “jag” was always used 
for a rather small load; and if I am not 
mistaken, a pack-animal in hill districts in 
the old country was called a jag-horse or 


jag-mule. Had the name anything to do, I 
wonder, with the “jog” or jogging pace 
inevitable on mountain roads, and its limi- 
tation with the fact that only small loads 
could be carried there ? 

Forrest MorGan. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Manony or O’Manony Famity (10 S. 
viii. 148).—The mother of Daniel, Count 
Mahony, was a Moriarty, and he was born 
at ‘Couliercorane’’ in Ireland, according 
to the records of the Order of Santiago, to 
which he was admitted in 1711. He is 
therein described as 
“Mahoni y Moriarti (Daniel), Teniente General de 
los Ejércitos de 8.M., Coronel de un Regimiento de 
Dragones irlandeses, Govornador de la ciudad y 
castillo de Cartagena. Electo comendador del 
Aceuchal. Cowliercorane (Irlanda).” 

RUVIGNY. 

Chertsey. 


BEER SOLD wiTHOUT A LicENCE (10 S. 
ii. 9, 71; viii. 232).—I have often heard a 
friend of mine, who is now dead, say that 
it was the custom in this town, as late as 
the forties of the last century, for the 
parish clerk to brew beer and entertain the 
bellringers and other friends and neighbours 
at Whitsuntide. He had not a licence, but 
no one interfered, for the neighbours thought 
that he had a prescriptive right, on account 
of the office he held, to sell beer at the time of 
that festival. This custom was probably a 
survival of the church ales of the Middle 
Ages. EpwarpD PEACOCK. 

irton-in-Lindsey. 


REEVE (10S. viii. 166),—Allibone’s 
‘Dictionary’ gives 1725-1803 as_ the dates 
of the birth and death of this lady, adding 
that she was born, lived, and died in 
Ipswich, and that her father was rector of 
8. Nicholas’s in that town, and rector of 
Kirton (an adjacent parish to Newbourne). 

‘ The Old English Baron’ is a weird story, 
and used to be bound up with ‘The Castle 
of Otranto’ in a little sixpenny book, 
though it has run through many editions. I 
can remember reading it when a little boy, 
and being alarmed at a woodcut represent- 
ing the discovery of the skeleton of Lord 
Lovel in a box, under the floor of a bed- 
room. It certainly is a fact that Lord 
Lovel was never heard of after the battle of 
Stoke Field, Notts, in 1487, and he is 
usually supposed to have been drowned in 
the Trent, which flows hard by. He had 
been fighting on the side of the Earl of 
Lincoln, of whom he was a firm partisan. 
Minster Lovel, the ancient family seat, now 
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in ruins, is about three miles from Witney, 
-and is on the banks of the Windrush. 
JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bippinc Prayer (10 S. vi. 448; vii. 
32, 70, 92, 277).—In the interesting replies 
‘to this query I do not observe any reference 
to the part King Edward VI. took in the 
matter. One of the numerous little tracts 
4all now rare) written by Dr. Richard Steward, 
— of St. Paul’s, dealt with the subject 
‘thus :— 


“Judgment of a Private Prayer in Publick, 
relating to the Orders of the Church of England. 
With an Account of the Bidding Prayer. Oxford: 
L. — for Richard Sherlock. 1684.” 12mo, 
pp. 12. 

‘On p. 8 the Dean says :— 


“One thing I shall adde more, and it is a short 
discourse, How the Pulpit Forms of Prayer were 
brought into the Church of England. We must 
know then that in the time of Popery the manner 
commonly was to use the Lord’s Prayer or else an 
Ave Maria before [the] sermon, so that when 
Edward the Sixth came to compose his ‘ Injunce- 
tions,’ he made choice, as he had good reason, of 
‘the Lord’s Prayer for that urpose. But because it 
was thought fit that the King’s just supremacy in 
ecclesiastical things should be at the least weekly 
published to the people, it was thought expedient 
to premise to the Pater Noster a Form, as his 
‘Injunction’ stiles it, of Bidding Prayer, wherein 
the Priest was not to speak to God, but only to the 
People, exhorting them to pray instantly for such 
and such persons, but he prayed not to God at all 
untill he closed with the Lord’s Prayer. This was 
likewise confirmed in the ‘Injunctions’ of Queen 
Elizabeth and expressly called the ‘ Form of Bidding 
Prayer.’ And when King James of blessed memory 
turn’d those ‘Injunctions’ into Canons his Law 
‘runs:—Canon 55:—‘That Ministers should move 
the People to joyn with him in prayer, viz., in this 
Form of Bidding Prayer:—‘‘ Ye shall pray for 
Christ’s Catholick Church,” &c., concluding always 
with the Lord’s Prayer.’” 


Among other places this quaint pulpit 


‘exhortation is recited in Holy Trinity Church 
-at Stratford every April. 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Rosin Hoop Ptuays (10 S. viii. 70).— 


‘The play of ‘ Robin and Marian’ is said to 
have been performed, according to annual 
custom, by the schoolboys of Angiers so 
‘early as 1392. Friar Tuck is mentioned in 
‘Skelton’s play of ‘ Magnificence,’ f.5 b. (See 


Warton’s ‘English Poetry,’ Murray, 1870, 


‘pp. 163 and 556). 


‘Robin Hood’s Pastoral May Games,’ 


‘anonymous play, 1624.—‘ Robin Hood and 


his Crew of Soldiers: an Interlude,’ 1627, 


anonymous. Of the latter, and of ‘A 
Pastoral Pleasant Comedie of Robin Hood 
‘and Little John,’ David Erskine Baker 


says in his ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ that 
although they are “in all the lists, yet I do 
not find any of the writers who pretend 
to have seen them. Langbaine and Jacob 
have mentioned them without date.” He 
continues that it is only in ‘The British 
Theatre’ that he met with the following 
three pieces in addition to the ‘ Pastoral 
May Games’ and the ‘ Crew of Soldiers ’ :— 


“Robert Earl of Huntingdon’s Downfall, after- 
wards called Robin Hood of merry Sherwode ; with 
his Love to the chaste Matilda, the Lord Fitz 
water’s Daughter, afterwards his Maid Marian. An 
historical Play, by Thomas Heywood, 4to. 1601. 

“Robert Earl of Huntingdon’s Death, otherwise 
called Robin Hood, of merry Sherwode, with the 
lamentable Tragedy of chaste Matilda, his fair 
Maid Marian, ang at Dunmow by the King. 
An historical Play, by T. Heywood, 4to. 1601. 
This play and the preceding one are both printed 
in the old black-letter, and are neither of them 
divided into acts. The first part is introduced by 
J. Skelton, Poet Laureate to Henry VIII., and the 
other by Fryar Tuck. The story on which the 
are both founded may be seen in Stow, Speed, 
Baker, and the other historians of the reign of 
Richard I.” 

“Robin Hood. Opera. Acted at Lee’s and 
Harper’s Booth, Bartholomew Fair, 8vo. 17 0.” 
(See also Henry Morley’s ‘Bartholomew Fair, 
Warne & Co., p. 318.) 

One more is given by Baker :— 

‘‘Robin Hood: a Musical Entertainment, 8vo. 
1751. This piece was performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, but without any great 
success ; it had little more than musical merit to 
recommend it, which was not then quite so much 
the be a of public adoration as it seems at present 
to be.” 


‘ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne ’ (Percy’s 
‘Reliques’) appears never to have been 
dramatized. 

‘The Poetical Register; or, the Lives 
and Characters of the English Poets,’ 1723, 
notes only four plays: ‘Robin Hood's 
Pastoral May Games’; ‘ Robin Hood and 
his Crew of Soldiers: an_ Interlude 3 
Heywood’s ‘ Robert Earl of Huntingdon’s 
Downfall: an Historical Play,’ 1601, acted 
by the Earl of Nottingham’s Servants, 
and his ‘Robert Earl of Huntingdon’s 
Death; or, Robin Hood of Merry Sherwood ; 
with the Tragedy of Chaste Matilda,’ 1601. 

J. HotpEN 


“Bus” ror “Omnisus” (10 S._ viii. 
147).—P. T. G. says: ‘‘‘ Motor-bus’ has 
become official—alas!” I agree; but if 
the officials had written ‘ motorbus,” I 
should approve. 

I think “bus” amply expresses what 
the thing is when you know. Why, then, 
do more? Is it on the exploded theory 
of making words show their derivation ? 
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I regret this idea is so often carried out by 
rinters. I was glad to observe that 
N. & Q.’ (108. vi. 187) printed “ autobus ”’ 

as one word, and why not “ motorbus,” 

* electrobus,”’ &c. ? Why make the words 

ugly with hyphens for half a century, which 

is about the time it takes our printers to 
begin to think they may venture to print 

Haymarket,” ‘‘ handbook,” &c., without 

hyphens ? THOMAS. 


“GoumieRs’”’: Morocco Term (10 
viii. 247).—Mr. Piatr gives no ground for 
his odd surmise that ‘‘Goumiers ”’ is a form 
of Khroumirs. ‘‘Goumiers” is a French 
word for the members of a ‘‘Goum.’’ The 
latter word has been used for ‘ units”’ of 
the local native levies of the French in 
Algeria since the conquest in 1836, and 
‘*Goumiers”’ is equivalent to our Indian 
Catch ’ems.”’ 


**Goumiers,” which is a French derivative 
from ‘‘Goum,”’ has nothing to do with the 
Khroumirs of Tunis. As Mr. Jas. Piatt is 
aware, the letter qd is usually pronounced as 
hard g in Northern Africa. ““Goum”’ is Qaum, 
a tribe, pronounced in the Yemen, where 
Arabic pronunciation still adheres to classical 
usage, as ‘‘ Qowm ” (ow as in “‘cow’’), and as 
«Qom”’ in India. In the debased Maghrabi 
dialect it is found as “Guim,” or Gallicé, 
*Goum.” “‘Goumier,’ therefore, merely 
signifies a tribesman. W. F. Pripreavux. 


“MorRAL couRAGE” (10 S. viii. 229).— 
The expression is found in Colton’s ‘ Lacon’ 
(London, 1825), vol. i. p. 44 (first edition 
published in 1822) :— 

“Cromwell had much of this decision in the 
camp, but in the church hypocrisy asserted her 
dominion, and sometimes neutralized his moral 
courage, never his physical.” 


A. H. ARKLE. 


THIGGYNG FULCENALE ”: ‘¢WARE- 
LONDES ” (10 S. vii. 507; viii. 92).—I am 
much obliged to Pror. SkeatT and others 
for their suggestions. I should be disposed 
to accept the former’s derivation of ‘“ thig- 
gyng”’ from A.-S. thiging, were it not for 
another reference to it which I have found. 
In a plea of Robert Grosvenor (14 Hen. VI.) 
to hold the serjeancy of the Dee from Eton 
Weir to Arnoldseyre, he claimed the right 
to a ferry, and, in the case of local users, 
to collect from them “ thiggyng” in the 
autumn _ voluntatem  vicinorum” ; 
whilst strangers paid a halfpenny if mer- 
chants, and if not, what they chose. In 
view of the collection of the toll in the 
autumn I suggest “ thiggyng”’ means straw 


|for thatching (A.-S, theccan). There are 
| frequent mentions in documents relating to 
_Cheshire of the “ garbe’’ or sheaves ex- 
_acted by the bedells. 

As regards ‘“ fulcenale,’’ I suspect (from a 
statement in the inquisition where it occurs 
that the sheriff was accustomed to clothe 
his bedells) that this word may be connected 
with fullage,’’ 7.e., money paid for fulling 
eloth. Another not unlikely suggestion is 
that it is a mistake for “ aie fuel. 


Among the Scottish proverbs in Ray's 
‘Collection of Proverbs,’ second edition, 
1678, p. 363, is “* Better a thigging mother, 
nor a ryding father.” 

Ray is said to have taken his Scottish 
proverbs from the collection made by the 
Rev. David Fergusson, who was Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in 1573, and died in 1598. If this 
proverb was in Fergusson’s collection, it 
was probably current by about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. See Dean Ram- 
say’s ‘Scottish Life and Character,’ twen- 
tieth edition, 1871, pp. 166-72. W. S. 


Ainsworth’s ‘Lat. - Eng. Dictionary’ 
(Medieval Law Latin Appendix) gives a 
different account of putura. It says under 
potura: ** A custom of foresters and others 
to take horses’ and men’s meat gratis, of 
tenants and neighbouring 


SHEEP Fair ON AN ANCIENT EARTH- 
work (10 viii. 250, 272).—Yarnborough 
Castle, in the parish of Hanging Langford, 
Wilts, is the scene of a fair on 4 October. 
The fair is always referred to as Castle Fair- 
Yarnborough Castle is an extensive and 
perfect British camp. J. J. 


An ancient earthwork points to the fact 
that the site was one where people assembled 
of old, and the celebrated Tan Hill Fair on 
the Wiltshire Downs, near Devizes, held on 
6 August, is another such fair. The date 
and the name (Zan, Celtic for fire) both 
point to the time when heathen celebrations. 
may have taken place at this spot, at the 
August quarter of the May year. Further 
information about fairs can be found in the 
article by the Rev. J. Griffith in Nature of 
5 September, ‘The May or Gorsedd Year in 
English and Welsh Fairs.’ T. 8S. M. 


No doubt such information as is desired 
might be traced through a long and instruc- 
tive paper read by Mr. T. Davies Pryce at 
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the Nottingham Congress of the British 
Archeological Association, 1906, entitled 
«Earthworks of the Moated Mound Type,’ 
which was published in the Journal of the 
Association for December, 1906, pp. 231-68 
(with twenty-two valuable illustrations). 
See also the ‘Report of the Committee on 
Ancient Earthworks and Fortified En- 
closures,’ presented to the Congress of 
Archeological Societies, 5 July. 1905, where 
the excavation of several ancient defensive 
and other works is noted. 

Whether Woodbury Hill be prehistoric or 
not one cannot say, but it was conjectured 
by Drs. Stukeley and Coker that Bere Regis 
is the site of a Roman station—an opinion 
confirmed by the large circular entrench- 
ment to which Mr. Appy alludes. The date 
on which the fair was ‘“holden’’ has evi- 
dently been shifted, for at the beginning of 
last century it opened on the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, which is, I think, 8 Septem- 
ber. J. HotpeN MacMIcHaeEL.. 


Nonsurors: Rev. BENJAMIN Way (10S. 
viii. 229, 277).—The Rev. Benjamin Way, 
the second son of John Waye of Bridport, 
Devon, according to Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ (1853 edition) was ejected from the 
living of Barking, Essex, in the time of the 
Commonwealth. The same authority adds 
that he died at Bristol in 1680; conse- 
quently he could not have been one of the 
Nonjurors of 1689. That he should have 
been ejected in the time of the Common- 
wealth seems unlikely, and ‘The Noncon- 
formist Memorial ’ (London, 1775) mentions 
Mr. Way among the list of ministers ejected 
or silenced after the Restoration, par- 
ticularly by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, 
and this fits in with the date of his death as 
given by Burke. A. H. ARKLE. 


SILK FIRST MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE 
(10 S. viii. 231, 276).—Peére Cibot, S.J., was 
quite accurate in his statement that in his 
Old Testament the only mention of si/k was 
that in Esther viii. 15. Cruden’s ‘Con- 
cordance’ (to the Authorized Protestant 
Version) supplies four references, viz., 
Gen. xli. 42, Prov. xxxi. 22, Ezek. xvi. 10, 
13. But, as Mr. Koprscu remarks, Pére 
Cibot quoted from his own Latin Vulgate, 
which in fact does use the term sericus 


(silken) only once, namely, in Esther viii. 15. 


In the four places of reference given in the 
* Concordance,’ the Vulgate makes use of no 
more definite a term than byssus or byssinus, 
a term signifying (a garment of) fine linen 
or cloth, and not necessarily of silk. Pére 


Cibot’s accuracy is good testimony to his 
knowledge of the Bible, for accurate con- 
cordances were in his time (1735) unknown, 
and to ascertain a fact of this sort was in 
those days by no means so easy as it is now. 
Dom Basit WE LD, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


According to the Vulgate, silk is only 
mentioned twice in the Bible (I believe), 
viz., in Esther viii. 15, ‘ amictus serico 
pallio,” and Apoc. xviii. 12, “ merces...... 
serici.’”” The Revised Version has “ fine 
linen,” and the Vulgate “stola byssina” 
and “ byssus” in Gen. xli. 42 and Proverbs 
xxxi. 22, when the Authorized Version has 
“silk.” Both R.V. and A.V. have “ silk” 
in Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, when the Vulgate has 
‘‘subtilia and polymitum.” 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
[Mr. StapLeton Martin also thanked for reply.] 


Servius SuLpicius AND Bret Harre (10 
S. viii. 205).—In one of Voltaire’s romances 
a widower, who recently has lost his wife, 
meets a widow, whose husband has just died. 
They are both inconsolable. A year after- 
wards, when they are quite cured of their 
sorrow, they meet again. I forget whether 
they marry one another or not. But they 
jointly erect a temple to Time the consoler. 

E. YarDLey. 


The sentiment expressed is a common one. 
Thus in Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’s Tod,’ 
Act V. sc. iii., we find :-— 

Denn was verschmerzte nicht der Mensch? Vom 
Hoéchsten 

Wie vom gemeinsten lernt er sich entwéhnen, 

Denn ihn besiegen die gewalt’gen Stunden. 

So also in Chateaubriand’s ‘ Atala’ Father 

Aubry says 

‘Croyez-moi, mon fils, les douleurs ne sont point 
éternelles; il faut tot ou tard qu’elles finissent, 
parce que le cceur de ’homme est fini; c’est une de 
nos grandes miséres: nous ne sommes pas méme 
capables d’étre longtemps malheureux.” 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EDWARD DE VERE, 17TH Eart oF OxFoRD 
(108. vii. 409).—Mr. Bond is wrong, and 
the ‘D.N.B.’ correct. Sir William Cecil 
married his first wife, Mary Cheke, sister of 
Sir John Cheke, in August, 1541; she died 
in February, 1543, their son Thomas, who 
later became Earl of Exeter, having been 


‘born in May, 1542 (seejNares’s * Memoirs of 


Lord Burghley,’ vol. 1. chaps. v. and vi.). 
The second wife, Mildred Cooke, was married 
in December, 1545. The adult issues were 
Anne, Countess of Oxford ; Elizabeth, who 
married the eldest son of Lord Wentworth ; 
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and Rovert, first Earl of Salisbury, b. 1563. 

Queen Elizabeth was present at Lady Anne’s 

wedding (see Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronet- 

age,’ s.v. Exeter). N. W. HI. 
vew York. 


“Nose oF wax” (10 S. viii. 228, 274).— 
Latham’s ‘Dictionary’ gives excerpts from 
Massinger’s ‘ Unnatural Combat,’ Burton's 
«Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and from ‘ The 
Honest Ghost’ to illustrate this phrase. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

{Mr. Gipson THompsoy’s reply is anticipated by 
that of Mr. Prescorr Row, printed last week, in 
which ‘Lord of Huntingdon” should have been 
Lord of Huntinglen.] 


Botua: THE NAME (10S. vii. 486).—Mr. 
Pratt is, I think, premature in assuming 
this patronymic to be of Dutch origin. In 
Keane's ‘Boer States,’ chap. viii., there is 
a list of Waldense and Huguenot families 
which emigrated to the Cape in the seven- 
teenth century, taken from an authority 
quoted by Theal in his ‘ History of South 
Africa.’ From this it would seem that the two 
families, Bota and Valleti therein named 
were originally Piedmontese ; the first Prof. 
Keane identifies as the modern Botha. Bota 
as a family name is clearly identical with 
Botta, the surname of the Italian historian, 
and means a toad. Among the highly 
educated Dutch in South Africa the Trans- 
vaal Premier’s name—which, by the by, is 
a very common one there—was, I noticed, 
uttered very short, as Bota, and not Botha, 
as it is by ordinary colonists ; so that this 
is also in favour of the Italian source of the 
word. Other non-French patronymics that 
have become established among the African- 
ders are the Italian Chiappini (pronounced 
Kappeeny) and the Portuguese Ferreira and 
De la Rey. N Br. 


PoT-wWALLER: PoT-wALLOPER” (108. 
viii. 181, 233).—The writer at the former 
reference says : ‘‘ There is no ground what- 
ever for attributing to wallop...... the sense 
of ‘to boil.’”? I do not know what Dr. 
Murray precisely means by ‘no ground ”’ ; 
if he means that there is no authority for 
this sense of the word, I think he must have 
overlooked the evidence for it to be found 


in ‘E.D.D.’ (s.v. ‘Wallop,’ v.? and sb.*). | § 


For the use of wallop in the sense of a quick 
boiling the editor cites Ellis’s ‘* Modern 
Husbandry’ (1750), III. i.. 128 ; and for the 
verb in the sense of “ to boil with a bubbling 
sound”’ he gives a quotation from Ruick- 
bie’s ‘ Wayside Cottager’ (1801), 160. The 
word is widespread in the dialects : ‘E.D.D.’ 


registers its use in Scotland and the North 
Country, in the Midlands, in the Eastern 
Counties, and on the South Coast in Kent 
and Sussex. It is probably a special use of 
the ‘ E.D.D.’ word wallop (to gallop), which 
occurs in the ‘ Promptorium,’ and is doubt- 
less merely a French variant of O.F. galoper 
(to gallop). A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford, 


May I suggest to Dr. Murray that pot- 
wabbler, instead of being a perversion of 
pot-waller, may be an independent forma- 
tion, and stands for pot-wappler, or more 
correctly pot-wapoler, derived from old Eng. 
wapo!l, wapel, to boil (A.-S. wapelian)? Thus. 
we find in ‘ Old English Glosses,’ edited by 
Prof. A. 8. Napier (‘* Anecdota Oxoniensia,’” 
1900), ‘ebulliebant, wapeledan”’ (p. 93, 
3481); bullirent, wapeledan’”’ (3962); 
“scaturiat, hwapelap” (p. 51, 1891); and 
in Wright’s ‘ Vocabularies’ (ed. Wiilcker), 
ebullit, wapolad ”’ (69, 32). 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


With reference to Pror. SKEAT’s remarks 
as to wallop it is not inapposite to mention 
the little village of that name in Hants, 
whence the family of the Earls of Ports- 
mouth derives its name. It is so called 
from being the source or welling-up of a 
stream that flows into the Test and the 
Southampton Water through the Wallop 
village. H. P. L. 


PLACE” IN THE (10S. viii. 207). 
—The general living room in old fashioned 
houses, described by Mr. T. RatTciirFE as 
“the house place,’ was known as “ the 
house part” in Lancashire. 

JAMES WILLIAMSON. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Henslowe Papers: being Documents supple- 
mentary to Hens/owe’s Diary. Edited by we ter 
W. Greg, M.A. (A. H. Bullen.) 

Ix this book, which is uniform with the two 

recently published volumes of ‘Henslowe’s Diary,’ 

Mr. Greg has laid both student and discerning 

eneral reader under a heavy obligation. Apart from 

its unique historical value, it has an almost personal 
interest, in view of the new and intimate light 
which it throws on many well-known names of the 

riod. It contains, moreover, much detailed in- 

hitherto well-nigh inaccessible, concern- 

ing Elizabethan theatrica productions; in par- 

ticular, certain inventories, the quaintness of 
which, though of the same stamp as that exhibited 
in the churchwardens’ accounts beloved of local 
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iquaries, is the more striking in that its range 
For example, the ‘ Enventary tacken of 
all the properties for my Lord Admeralles men, 
the 10 of Marche, 1598,’ is sufficient] comprehensive, 
including as it does in the first “Item” “j rocke, 
j cage, j tombe, j Hell mought,” and going on to, 
among other things, “ij marchepanes and the 
ittie of Rome.” ir 
ye reading, too, are the letters from Philip 
Henslowe and Joan Alleyn to Edward Alleyn, and 
the jocose effusion written by John Pyk to Mistress 
Alleyn, concluding :— 

Yett I swear to you by the fayth of a fustyan 
kinge never to retorne till fortune vs bryng wt a 
Joyfull metyng to lovly london J sesse. 

Yo" petty prety parlyng pyg 
by me John pyk. 

ne ‘Papers’ are divided into ‘ Muniments [that 
ih hd on vellum] relating to the Theatres 
and Bear Garden,’ ‘ Papers relating to the Drama 
and the Stage’ and to ‘ Bear-baiting,’ the ‘ Memo- 
randum-Book of Edward Alleyn,’ | * Miscellaneous 
Notes,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Papers.’ Of the appen- 
dixes, which are three in number, the first two 
contain respectively ‘Documents not now at Dul- 
wich’ (including the Inventory above quoted) and 
‘Dramatic Plots,’ such as ‘ The Seven Deadly Sins,’ 
‘Dead Man’s Fortune,’ ‘ Frederick and | Basilea, 
and a fragment of a ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ hitherto 
unprinted; while the third consists of Alleyn’s 
art in Robert Greene’s play of ‘Orlando Furioso. 
The book is a masterpiece of careful editing, and 
there is a good Index. 


3 Cathedral Series. — Bangor and Llandaff 
ae : Romsey Abbey ; The Temple Church. 

(Bell & Sons.) 

WE have before had occasion to speak in terms of 
praise of this admirable series of descriptive guides, 
and the volumes now to hand cannot but enhance 
the reputation the series already enjoys. Whilst 
avoiding abstruse technicalities, the little books 
yet contrive to impart to the lay reader accurate 
information as to the various beauties and pecu- 
liarities of architecture which are to be found in 
our historical cathedrals and churches. In beer 
ticular we commend the volume on Romsey Abbey 
by the Rev. T. Parkins. The author is evidently a 
lover of Norman architecture, and we should wel- 
come a description from the same pen of the church 
of St. Cross at Winchester —one of the finest 
examples of Norman architecture which we have 
met with, and well worthy of a place in the 
“Cathedral Series.’ 

The little volume on the Temple a, by Mr. 
George Worley, also calls for mention, he two 
sections of this famous church, the “ Round” and 
the “ Oblong,” and their respective styles of Tran- 
sitional and Early English, are described in a 
manner which all can understand, and in addition 
there is a sketch of the history of the Knight 
Templars (by whom the church was founded) from 
their rise to their final extinction as an Order. 

We commend these little guide-books to all who 
are interested in famous churches, either from an 
architectural or an historical standpoint. 


The Cornhill Magazine for October is full of 
variety and interest. ‘Herbert Spencer : a Recol- 
lection,’ by Rosaline Masson, is slight, but effective 
in its exhibition of the philosopher's whims and 


social oddities. The Rev. W. H. Hutton writes 
excellently, as might be expected, on ‘ Edgehill,’ 
recalling not only the battle, but also the life of 
Sanderson Miller, the designer and antiquary who 
put up the modern castle ruin there, and was in 

dition famous as an agriculturist, being cele-- 
brated by Jago, a poet whose verse was hardly 
ye to one of the fairest parts of England. In. 
‘A Botanical Legend’ Canon John Vaughan tells. 
how he searched successfully for traces of the wild 
pea which on a Suffolk beach in 1555 once saved! 
many from hunger. The article is a veritable 
romance of botanical history, and the sea-pease in 
question was much written up by old _ botanists. 
Mr. J. B. Atlay has a good subject in ‘ The Author 
of Ten Thousand a Year,’ whose fantastic vanity 
was almost incredible. We cannot share Mr. 
Atlay’s view that the work in — is one of the 
best in the English language. Much of its satire is 
so underlined in Early Victorian style as to 
tedious. The Rev. G. E. Jeans has combined both: 
amusement and instruction in ‘A Light Study in 
‘* Bradshaw,”’ which we once saw put first in a list 
of educational books which had to be handed in to: 
a pedantic don. Many are the curiosities in place- 
names which this paper reveals, and more might 
easily be added. ere are also an article on. 
‘Uganda Housekeeping’; a poem by Mr. Leonard: 
Huxley on the joys of Switzerland; and a discus- 
sion by Mr. A.C. Benson on ‘ Humour,’ which would 
be the better for more illumination by that same- 
quality. Mr. Benson’s views are sound, but he 
reminds us of many things which others have said 
before, and we do not think that he is quite fair to. 
an attitude of mind which he dismisses without 
adequate discussion. 


The National Review is too technical this month. 
not to be a widely by the man who cares more. 
for humane letters than politics. We really think 
that far too much is being written about the navy 
and army and the Irish party month by month. 
Was it worth while to reproduce from La Rerue a. 
private diary concerning ‘The Death of Leo XIII.,” 
with its attendant crowd of journalists and ecele- 
siastics? The writer, Adriano Pierconti, might 
have produced a complete line in the first set of 
verses quoted as by Leo. We feel sure that even 
when he was nearing the end he did not compose a 
hexameter with half a foot short. Probably the 
word ‘‘jam” has been missed out, but it does not 
matter, the really important thing in the article 
being the amount of telegrams sent, the fuss over: 
the dying Pontiff. We can see nothing of real 
significance in all this detail that ‘‘*makes death 
a hideous show,” as Matthew Arnold said in some- 
lines very different in ideal from_ the modern craze- 
for publicity. . H. D. Rouse has a really 
practical and well-written article on ‘Classics in 
the Modern School,’ which does deserve ample- 
notice. . The Rev. R. L. Gales in ‘Still More Dicta 
of the Poor’ supplies some good and characteristic 
stuff both in the humorous and the pompous line. 
Literary critics are apt to underrate the talkin 
ability of the ple who do not read books, = | 
these articles, obviously first-hand knowledge, please- 
us well. *The Social Transformation of Scottish 
Liberalism,’ by Mr. William Wallace, has some 
striking remarks on Scottish literature. 

THE same writer continues the criticism of 
literary Scotland in The. —— with the 
‘Limits of Scottish Patriotism.’ Sir Thomas Bar- 
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makes the best of the rather visionary results 
Second Hague Conference.’ The Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, has a well-reasoned and 
eminently sensible article on ‘Some Problems of 
University Reform,’ with special reference to the 
Oxford passman. His paper should be read by 
all the good wild people whose zeal exceeds their 
knowledge. Prof. Churton Collins deals favour- 
ably with ‘The Poetry of Crabbe,’ who may now 
be said to have come to his own in the shape of 
critical praise. K. M. Goring gives a further view 
of Ruskin’s delightful correspondence concerning 
* The Friends of Living Creatures,’ which, however, 
rather approaches the sickly sentimental, Sir 
George Arthur in ‘The Soldier as Student’ talks 
about ‘ biographing” people, and has an odd view 
of tests of ability if he really thinks that ‘‘it 
evidences no mean degree of mental alertness to 
succeed in solving the time-honoured arithmetical 
conundrums about the hands of a watch, and the 
cost of papering a room.” Major Martin Hume 
writes well on ‘ The National Significance of “Don 
(Quixote ”’; Mr. Binyon has a skilful poem on *The 
Crusader’; Miss Constance E. Maud writes in 
gushing style about ‘A Greek Play at_Orange’; 
and Mr. R. 8. Garnett has in ‘The True History of 
Monte Cristo’ an excellent subject of which he 
makes good use. 

he Nineteenth Century is full of good and arrest- 
a matter this month. Mr. G. W._E. Russell 
quotes from that delightful book ‘Friendship’s 
Garland’ in reference to Deceased Wives’ Sisters. 
Bishop Welldon has in ‘The Authenticity of 
Ancient Literature, Secular and Sacred,’ touched 
a subject on which scholars receive fre« juent queries. 
It is a fact that the MSS. of the New Testament 
compare favourably with those of several famous 
classical authors in point of age. The number of 
MSS., where these are of inferior character,may sound 
imposing, but offers little support to the critic. Mrs. 
Creighton is, as usual, admirably sensible in ‘Some 
Modern Ideas about Woman’s Education.’ Dorothea 
4serard writes at length on three French novels : 
*Monsieur et Madame Moloch,’ by Marcel Prévost; 
*L’lle inconnue,’ which is a diary of English life 
rather than fiction, by Pierre de Coulevain ; and 
Abel Hermant’s ‘Les Grands Bourgeois,’ a book 
which may be compared in its bitter incisiveness 
with Mr. Galsworthy’s masterly study * The Man of 
Property.’ ‘The American Sunday Newspaper’ is 
depressing reading, but its effect, can be removed 
by ‘A Féte Day at_ Avignon,’ by Miss Rose 
Bradley. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, who ends the 
number with ‘Oxford and the Nation,’ wastes time 
in going through history, and strikes us as more 
verbose than practical. 

The Burlington Magazine this month opens with 
the picture of! A Little Girl’ by Velazquez—one of 
the great things from the Rodophe Kann Collection 
now belonging to Messrs. Duveen. Mr. Harold 
Child writes an interesting article on * Attila’ and 
stage production; Mrs. Ellen Duncan has a good 
naper on ‘ The Irish National Art Collection’; and 
Mir. Claude Phillips and Mr Campbell Dodgson 
show their expertness as connoisseurs. The plates 
of the number are, as usual, attractive and varied. 


Mr. Joun S. FARMER asks us to announce that in 
future the ‘‘ Tudor Facsimile Texts” (including the 
Fasimile Series originally announced by the Early 
English Drama Society) will be issued by Messrs. 


T.C. & E.C. Jack. Amongst issues almost read 
for delivery are the four recently recovered pen 
hitherto unknown (or supposedly lost) editions of 
‘King Darius,’ ‘Lusty Juventus,’ ‘ Nice Wanton,’ 
and Heywood’s ‘Ray of the Weather.’ The fac- 
simile reproductions of the Macro Plays are also 
approaching completion, and will shortly be issued. 

he most forward item for delivery, however, is 
the facsimile of the only MS. of an Elizabethan 
play which we have in the author’s handwriting, 
viz., ‘Believe as Ye List,’ by Massinger. A new 
illustrated prospectus is in preparation, includin 
many scarce plays and some unique examples o 
Tudor literature. 


Hannan LiGutroot. — We have received the 
following, which deals with a mystery much dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Some years ago, after a minute inquiry, W. J. 
Thoms decided that not only was Hannah Lightfoot 
not the wife or the mistress of George III., but 
that she never even existed. An American lady, 
Mrs. Aline Shane-Devin of Washington, D.C., now 
comes forward with the following statement ad- 
dressed to Sackville (owner of a reputed 
Reynolds portrait of Hannah Lightfoot), who has 
handed it on to Mr. Beckles Willson, who has just 
vublished a work entitled ‘George III. as Man, 
and Statesman.’ 

““*My father’s mother was Hannah Lightfoot 
Rex, daughter of George Rex, son of the third 
George of the Hanoverian line, and of Hannah 
Lighttoot, the Quakeress. My great-grandfather, 
George Rex, came to America during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and was from first to last a devoted 
Royalist. He married in Pennsylvania a woman of 
German birth, and_by her had a large family. His 
oldest son was called George, his pi tr daughter, 
my grandmother, receiving her grandmother’s 
name. The origin of the family has always been 
known and accepted by its members, though the 
circumstances connected with it were felt to be of 
so discreditable a nature to both sides that it was 
very seldom mentioned, and then as something to 
be deplored and concealed. 

side We of this generation, however, are far enough 
removed from the scandal to appreciate the 
romantic interest that in most minds attaches to 
the love affairs of a prince, even when thev reach 
their consummation “without benetit of clergy”: 
a conclusion which, according to some authorities, 
is in this particular case open to question. The 
very little confirmatory evidence obtainable upon 
this point, however, does not seem to me to be of 
a convincing character; even though one may 
heartily wish to be persuaded.’ ” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


A. H. (‘Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses”). 
—See Goldsmith's ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ chap. x. 

J. S. Crone (“Hayley”) and W. E. Witson 
(‘* Authors of Quotations”).—Anticipated by replies 
already in type. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. THE LOG OF THE BLUE DRAGON, 1892-1904, 

THE MEMOIRS OF ANN, LADY FANSHAWE, 1600-72. LECTURES ON HUMANISM. 

THE SHADOW OF THE UNSEEN. FANUELA. THE CHRONICLES OF BERTHOLD 
DARNLEY. THE ADMIRABLE DAVIS. IN THE QUEEN’S SERVICE. THE 
WONDROUS WIFE. THE SLANDERERS. ROSE OF BLENHEIM. THE LITTLE 
ANARCHIST. LOVE, THE CRIMINAL. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE, SHORT STORIES. NORWAY AND ITS FIORDS. 

THE LOVER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. THE GENTEEL A.B. THE LONG LABRADOR 
TRAIL. THE REDSKIN AT HOME. THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, 
D.D—VOL. XI, LITERARY ESSAYS. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. ROBERT 
LEIGHTON. BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS 

MICROSCOPY : THE CONSTRUCTION, THEORY, AND USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THROUGH SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. NAPOLEON AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS AND SLAVERY. SPINOZA’S ETHIC IN FRENCH. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Weavers ; Captain June; A Wingéd Victory ; Robert Thorne ; Act of God; 
Through Wintry Terrors ; The Turn of the Balance ; When the Eagle Flies Seaward ; The Man 
from Curdie’s River ; Mr. — Pupil. 

FRENCH STUDIES IN HISTORY. - 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Memorials of Rotherhithe; Scilly and the Scillonians; La Sottise 
Esperantiste ; The Confessions of a Daddy; Shinto, the Ancient Religion of Japan ; King 
‘ones Mines ; Everyman’s Library. 

JOHN STRACHAN ; THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE PRESS; ‘SUR- 
NAMES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM’; ‘*THE NORROENA SOCIETY”; KEATS’S 
SONNET TO WELLS; THE BATTLE OF EDINGTON ; THE WILLOUGHBY PAPERS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Birds of Yorkshire ; Wild Fruits of the Countryside ; Inquiries into Human Faculty ; 
Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways; British Rainfall; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip ; 
Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS :—Siena and her Artists; Cordova; Common Greek Coins; Minor Exhibitions; The 
Bassoon at Church Broughton ; Gossip; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Cardiff Triennial Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Barry Doyle’s Rest Cure ; The Incubus ; Two Irish Plays. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


VOL. VIL, THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603-1660. 
AND 
LIFE OF DEAN HOLE. » 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all‘Newsagents. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILES OF RARE BOOKS printed in 
England in the Fifteenth Century. 
This series of twelve facsimiles of rare fifteenth-century books is now complete, the con- 


New cluding volumes Pe issued being The Book of Curtesye, printed by Caxton in 1477 (10s. net), 
and Fitz-James’ Sermo die lune in ebdomada Pasche printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495 (15s. 


volumes 
net). 
Earlier volumes of the series, already published, are: 1, Chaucer's Story of Queen Anelida 
and the false Arcite (Caxton, 1477) ; 2, Augustini dacti Libellus (The Schoolmaster Printer at St. 
Albans, 1479) 15s. net ; 3, Lydgate’s Temple of glas (Caxton, 1477) 12s. 6d. net; 4, Betson’s Rught 
Earlier profutable treatyse (Wynkyn de Worde, 1500) 15s. net ; 5, Lydgate’s Assemble of goddes (Wynkyn 
volumes de Worde, 1500) 17s. 6d. net ; 6, Benet Burgh’s Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato(Caxton, 1477) 15s. net ; 
7, Lydgate’s Lytell Treatise of the Horse, the Sheep, and the Ghoos (Wynkyn de Worde, 1499) 10s. 
net; 8, Lydgate’s Churl and the Bird (Caxton, 1478) 10s. net; 9, Zhe Abbaye of the Holy Ghost 
(Wynkyn de Worde, 1496) 12s. 6d. net; and 10, The Mery Geste of the Frere and the Boye 
(Wynkyn de Worde, 1512) 7s. 6d. net. 
Set Purchasers of complete sets are entitled to a reduction of one-fifth of the published price. 
price The special set price thus being 6/. net. The few copies that remain of No. 1 are now 


reserved for purchasers of sets. 


THE CRUSADERS IN THE EAST. A brief History of the 
Wars of Islam with the Latins in Syria during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. 


This book isa history of the political relations between the states which the Crusaders 
founded and those Moslem states with which they waged war, in other words a history of the 


Demy Svo struggle between the Latins and the Moslems in Syria during the twelfth and thirteenth 
2 maps centuries. In the treatment of the subject the Eastern point of view has been emphasized and 
7s 6d net the main thread of the narrative is drawn, as far as possible, from the history of the Moslem 
states. The stress thus laid on the Eastern point of view and the special attention paid to the 


chronology of the period are, it is thought. sufficient to justify a new work on the subject. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE: THE POSIES. Edited by John W. 
Cunliffe, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of English in the University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


This, the first of two volumes in which the hgre: apt works of George Gascoigne will be 
issued, contains, besides T'he Posies, the addresses ‘* To the Reverende Divines unto whom these 


Crown S8vo Posies shall happen to be presented,” ‘To al yong Gentlemen,” and “To the Readers 
4s 6d net Generally” ; and, in addition, the essay entitled ‘‘Certayne notes of instruction concerning 
the making of verse.” The text of the present issue has been set up from a copy of the edition 


of 1575 in the University Library at Cambridge. 


JOHN BUNYAN: GRACE ABOUNDING and THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. Edited by John Brown, D.D. 


“*Dr. Brown is the first living authority on Bunyan, and, needless to say he has produced 
an edition of the works mentioned for which all careful readers of Bunyan will be grateful.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


Crown 8vo “A well-printed, well-edited volume....it is well that it should appear so handsomely 
4s 6d net and so cheaply.”—Daily Telegraph. ; 
“The text has been carefully edited by Dr. John Brown, and presents the wonderful 
dreams in as perfect a state as is possible.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CLUB LAW: A Comedy acted in Clare Hall, Cambridge, about 
1599-1600. Now printed for the first time from a MS. in the Library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With an introduction and notes by G. C. Moore Smith, Litt.D. 


Club Law owed its origin to a long-standing feud between the University and the town 

Feap 4to of Cambridge. According to Fuller (History of the University of Cambridge, 1655), the play, 

which he describes as “ merry (but abusive),” was intended by the young scholars as a piece 

6s net of revenge on the townsmen, individual members of the corporation of the day being personated 
to the life, with their characteristic gestures and expressions. 


Lonpon, Fetrer LANE: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: C. F. Cray, Manacer 


Published Wee JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Build Chan Lane, E.C.; and Printed b; 
RD WAR FRANCIS’. nitdings, Chancery Lane, C.<Saturday, October 12, 1907. 
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